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PLANTER 
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Plants on Slopes up to 35° 
Plants 10,000 Daily 
Plants in Prepared or Unprepared Soil 


Hydraulic Leveling Wheel 
Cylinders Keep Machine Level on Steep Hillsides 
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and 
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PLANTER 


For Use In 
Prepared Soils Only 


1. Sets 15,000 Seedlings per Day 4. Handles 5 to 6 Yr.-Old Conifers, Deciduous 

2. Planting Costs Average $1.25 per M Stock up to 4 High 

3. Lifts and Lowers Hydraulically— 5. Minimum Setting Space in Rows 6° to 9°—Row 
Can Be Adapted To Any Tractor Spacing 18", and Up 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


Industry Ave., Joliet, Ill. 
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THE COVER 


The two blithe spirits on this month’s cover are Jack Gaffney 
and Bob Nolan—as jaunty a pair of fugitives from a truant 
officer as one could hope to meet. 
ture taken near a certain ‘fishin’ hole’ in Pennsylvania, Edward 
Carlin, of the Harold M. Lambert Studio staff, said, “we have 
captured here, I think, one of the grand moments of boyhood.” 
We agree. In future years Jack and Bob may go fishin’ again 
with more elaborate equipment and a greater sense of escape 
from life’s responsibilities but it won’t be quite the same. 
The relationship between boyhood and spring is as close as 
sulphur and molasses. 


Commenting on his pic- 
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INSTRUMENTS 


* The Leupold Forester 
Compass 


@ The Cruiser Compass- 


@ The Sportsman Compass 


@ Leupold Hand Level 


@ Leupold Abney Level 


... Leupold products are the result 
of half a century of research and 
development, with perfection 

as the only goal. 





4 * LEUPOLD FORESTER COMPASS 


Used by men whose jobs depend on accuracy. 
The Forester is a versatile Compass; convenient 
to use, sturdy and accurate. 

Case cast in one piece with flat base and 
4%-in. straight edge for plane table work. 


© Circular spirit level for easier, faster level- 
ing. 
© Controlled dectiaati dj by turn- 





ing coin or knife in slotted gear. 

Large dial graduated in single degrees, 
marked for both quodrant and azimuth 
readings. 

Gold-plated needle with sapphire mounting. 
Ball and socket joint for mounting on 
Jacob's Staff. 

® Handsome, saddle leather case with belt 
loop. 

The Forester Compass is a precision instrument of 
highest quality. See your decler or write direct. 
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(Moda) B has vertical ongle scales, sights 
and 5-minute vernier.) 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
Y INSTRUMENTS 


4445 N. E. Glisan Street 
, Portland 13, Oregon 
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Early Foresters 


Dr. Graves’ interesting description of the 
beginning of forestry education in the Feb- 
ruary issue suggests that he be urged to 
prepare other reminiscent articles on the 
development of federal forestry activities. 
Certainly there is no one else as eminently 
qualified to present this material. 

One point Dr. Graves did not stress is 
that early foresters, in the field of education 
and in actual practice, were as a rule re- 
cruited from among those trained in the 
botanical sciences rather than in engineer- 
ing or economics. For example, at Michi- 
gan State College the eminent botanist, 
Dr. William J. Beal, was appointed to the 
chair of botany and forestry in 1882. He 
held this position until 1902 when a sepa- 
rate chair of forestry was established. The 
first incumbent, Ernest E. Bogue, also had 
a botanical background. It was under his 
direction that the full professional forestry 
curriculum was first offered in 1903. That 
first professional class consisted of twenty- 
five students, with three on the staff. To- 
day we have over 600 students with twenty- 
six on the staff exclusive of graduate as- 
sistants! 

Paul A. Herbert 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


In Defense of the Old-timer’s ‘‘Pine”’ 


In February “Letters to the Editor,” Dr. 
Stanley W. Bromley of Bartlett Tree Re- 
search Laboratories at Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, has seen fit to belittle the old familiar 
“Twin Pines” sign in front of roadhouses, 
tourist camps and country hotels. 

In my early childhood we had a tree in 
front of my father’s house which was re- 
ferred to as “the pine tree.” Later, I dis- 
covered to my great chagrin that it was a 
Norway spruce and, of course, thereafter 
I was very particular to refer to it as such. 
But still later I found that the old-timers 
were not so very wrong at that, as is often 
the case when we take the trouble to make 
a thorough study of the subject. 

Specifically, on page 8 of The Manual of 
Cultivated Trees and Shrubs, by no less 
an authority than Alfred Rehder, we find: 
PINACEAE, pine family which includes 
all the firs, the Douglasfir, the hemlocks, 
all species of spruce, the larches, the 
cedars, the pines (Pinus) to which, of 
course, he refers; and arborvitae which he 
says is the ultimate mistake; and we also 
find the cypress, and the juniper included 
in the pine family. 

So let us look with some humble admira- 
tion at the works and hopes of these, our 
predecessors, who had the courage to es- 
tablish a home, a farm, or a business for 
us to enjoy. 

Donnell Marshall 


Pottstown, Pennsylvania 


Yes, Sir — Will Do 


I am wondering whether you could fol- 
low-up on the story “Seeds Away,” by H. 
H. Henry, which appeared in American 
Forests for March, 1947? Quite a number 
of journalists appeared in print during the 
past several years with glowing accounts of 


the possibilities in seeding dry range lands 
with pelletized seed. Isn’t it time that 
some follow-up work was done on success 
or failure from this spectacular and tre- 
mendously expensive, much ballyhooed 
method, which to my way of thinking has 
very little scientific justification? 

I am unable to learn of any real success 
as yet from broadcasting pellets on semi- 
arid ranges. This is an important question 
because of the large sums of money which 
Congress continues to appropriate for these 
projects. It is disconcerting to note how 
the work of all of the range ecologists in 
the western experiment stations, and their 
recommendations, have been ignored. This 
program has gone on mainly under agen- 
cies without trained scientific personnel 
and without control checks on quality of 
the method. 

Your magazine would be doing the peo- 
ple a real service by calling attention to 
the true status and results of these projects. 

Joseph H. Robertson 
University of Nevada 
Reno, Nevada 


Ever Hear of “Osmose”, Mr. Fritz? 


In “Letters to the Editor” for January 
there appeared a letter from Professor Em- 
manuel Fritz of the School of Forestry. 
University of California. This concerned 
the protection of wood against decay. The 
third paragraph states that “. . . no pre- 
servative, however good, is effective unless 
it is injected into the wood under pressure. 
This is possible only at a specially set up 
plant. Painting or dipping the wood is 
waste of materials and time.” 

This statement is astonishing. Professor 
Fritz apparently does not realize that a 
large proportion of wood treated in this 
and other countries is done by a sim- 
ple method which takes into account the 
natural chemical phenomenon of osmosis. 
This process, known as the “Osmose” pro- 
cess, is very widely known and recognized. 
Its service record has been excellent. It 
eliminates the use of forced mechanical 
pressure in preservative application, which 
has definite disadvantages for certain types 
of wood. 

The idea is entirely too widely accepted 
in this country that the use of forced me- 
chanical pressure is the only effective 
means of preservative application. Time 
will prove my point. More science and less 
lobbying is what we need. 

Joseph M. Bray, Ph.D. 
Osmose Wood Preserving Company 


Buffalo, New York 


Poisoning Our Soil 


Ray A. Pendleton, in his letter published 
in your January issue, asks where Mr. 
Oliver would get his food if no insecticides 
or fungicides were used. The answer is 
that he would get it from the same source 
that his ancestors got it through countless 
generations: from good, healthy, unpois- 
oned soil. Insecticides and fungicides were 
unknown to my grandfather and known to 
my father only in the closing years of his 
life. Yet both grew vegetables and fruit 
with far less trouble from insects and dis- 
eases than most growers encounter today. 
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Mr. Pendleton assumes that pests and 
diseases are less troublesome in this day of 
poison sprays than in years gone by. The 
exact opposite is true. The tremendous 
growth in the use of sprays has been ac- 
companied by a corresponding increase in 
the prevalence of pests and plagues. It is 
rapidly becoming apparent that when we 
try to destroy pests and diseases with 
poison, whatever temporary success we 
may have is only at the expense of poison- 
ing our soil—a fact which should have 
been apparent to us sooner, since any 
poison sprayed on a plant sooner or later 
(as Mr. Oliver pointed out) finds its way 
to the soil. 

The soil is a teeming world of living 
organisms. It is on many of these that the 
plant relies for its health. Poison the soil 
and the organisms are killed. As an in- 
evitable consequence, the plant sickens and 
becomes an easy victim to insect pests. 
This is not mere theory; discoveries in its 
support have been reported from all parts 
of the world and in connection with all 
kinds of crops from wheat to potatoes and 
from pineapples to sugar cane. If Mr. 
Pendleton is curious, I shall be glad to 
refer him to reports of scientists who have 
made these discoveries. 

Leonard Wickenden 


New York, New York 


Conservation Family 


I am very glad to accept the invitation 
to become a member of The American For- 
estry Association. My reasons for being 
glad are: 

First, my father, W. P. Allen, was a 
lumberman in the early days in Minnesota. 
Because of his desire to conserve the for- 
ests and prevent the terrible forest fires 
prevalent in those days, he ran for and 
was elected a Minnesota senator from 
his district—including a large section of 
the counties in northeastern Minnesota. 
During his term of office he was the author 
of several bills for forest preservation and 
fire prevention—all of which became law 
in Minnesota. 

Secondly, in my early married life I lived 
in North Dakota and took an active part, 
as did members of my family, in develop- 
ing forestry programs for that state which 
were mainly, of course, for windbreaks. 

Now, living again in Minnesota, I am 
actively interested in the work being done 
by the University of Minnesota and at the 
Cloquet Experimental Forest. 

Mrs. Frances Allen Swinton 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


They Belong to You, Mr. Citizen 


My student allowance from the G.I. Bill 
does not leave my wife and me much for 
recreation but we do contrive to visit sev- 
eral ski slopes every season. Consequently 
we were interested in the article “Skiing 
For Everybody” appearing in your January 
issue. We agree that such weekends can 
be managed at a very reasonable figure. 





However, we wonder if the Forest Service 
is doing as good a job as it might. We 
have noted several slipshod things, such as 
poor toilet facilities, that make us wonder 
if the foresters are well-trained for this 
type of work. Wouldn’t there be far great- 
er efficiency if some of these skiing areas 
were turned over completely to private de- 
velopment firms? 
William H. Murrow 

Berkeley, California 


Taking Issue With the Chief Forester 


After careful perusal of the article. 
“Watts Reports on the National Forests,” 
in the February issue, I have come to the 
conclusion that the same is practically a 
repetition of the usual gloomy and bureau- 
cratic outlook by the Forest Service of pri- 
vate and state ownership of timberlands. 

I object decidedly to the statement, “Ac- 
cording to Forest Service estimates 
only eight percent of all timber cutting 
practices on private lands are good or bet- 
ter. Twenty-eight percent are fair. Sixty- 
four percent are poor or destructive.” I 
not only object to these statements, but 
challenge the truth of them. For your in- 
formation, I am a graduate forester of 
about forty years’ woods experience and 
know something about the logging in the 
Lake States and the South. Without being 
technical, I feel that Watts is simply talk- 
ing through his hat when he quotes per- 
centages as stated. 

Furthermore, I also challenge the follow- 
ing statement: “Mr. Watts claims that pri- 
vate forest land resources as a whole are 
on the downgrade, that timber is not being 
grown as fast as it is being used.” 

There is more timber growing in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan today than 
there was forty years ago, and if it had 
not been for numerous fires, primarily 
caused by railroads, the stand of timber 
in the Upper Peninsula would have been 
at least 100 percent greater than it is now. 
In spite of these destructive fires, the stand 
is excellent. Of course, with the intensive 
modern industrial pace, we cannot wait 
250 years to get back trees of the size in 
the virgin forests. But this is not neces- 
sary. Through technical developments we 
do not have to wait that long to develop 
trees suitable for forest products. 

While Mr. Watts is continually harping 
on the alleged deplorable state of privately- 
owned timberlands, it wouldn’t be a bad 
idea if the federal Forest Service put its 
own house in order, and the “reformers” 
advocated closer cooperation by the Forest 
Service and other branches of the govern- 
ment controlling timberlands and reclama- 
tion projects. 

The substance of all these so-called “con- 
servative measures,’ is that the Forest 
Service together with certain elements in 
the Department of Agriculture still are 
Wallace-tainted. 

Walter A. Henze, 
Consulting Forester 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
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AERMOTOR 
Steel Towers are 
specially con- 
structed to save 
time and labor in 
erection. They are 
built to fit—with 
bolt holes which 
always match 
perfectly. This 
makes erection 
quicker and easier 
by eliminating 
delays and extra 
expense. Designed 
and built by men 
long skilled in this 
work, AERMOTOR 
Steel Towers are a recognized 
standard of value wherever towers 
are used. 

@ Superior galvanizing after 
complete fabrication insures long 
life. Besides, AERMOTOR Steel 
Towers enjoy an enviable reputation 
for exceptional strength and safety. 


MOTOR CO. 


VELT ROAD-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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We would welcome your partici- 
pation in the activities of the As- 
sociation, and for your convenience 
the various classes of membership 
are listed in the coupon below. 
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“AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
FINE JOB” 


MANAGING 
SMALL 
WOODLANDS 


BY 
A. Koro.err 


with the collaboration of 
J. A. Firzwater 


Here is a practical, simply 
written handbook for the 
profitable use of forest land. 
If you own, manage, or plan 
to acquire forest property you 
should have a copy of MAN- 
AGING SMALL WOOD- 
LANDS — the guidebook to 
woodland improvement and 
harvesting. Learn how to 
make your woodland pay cash 
dividends. 


A. Koroleff, Director of 
Woodlands Research, Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute 
of Canada, and J. A. Fitz- 
water, formerly chief of the 
division of state forestry, U.S. 
Forest Service, have spent 
many years in woodland man- 
agement work. They are 
recognized authorities in this 


field. 


PRICE $1.00 
1 to 24 copies____ $1.00 ea. 


25 to 49 copies __________ 80 ea 
50 to 99 copies...  .75 ea 
IE Giecinisictirecscions 67 ea 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








WASHINGTON LOOKOUT 





By A. G. HALL 


Supporters of cooperative fores- 
try legislation and appropriations 
turned out en masse for hearings on 
H.R. 2296 and the forestry budget. 

Judging from the attitude and ex- 
pressed interest of both the subcom- 
mittees—Agriculture and Appropria- 
tions—it can be anticipated that H.R. 
2296, to amend the Clarke-McNary 
Act, will be favorably reported and 
that funds for cooperative forest fire 
control, reforestation and aids to 
small owners will be generously pro- 
vided. 

Prior to the hearings on H.R. 2296, 
state foresters and extension leaders 
agreed to strike out the request for 
$10,000 in unmatched funds for ex- 
tension work in each state (see March 
issue). Chief dissenting voice in the 
otherwise favorable testimony on the 
Clarke-McNary amendments was that 
of Richard A. Colgan, of National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
While indicating that he was in favor 
of the principle of federal-state coop- 
eration in fire control along the pat- 
tern of the Clarke-McNary Act, he 
felt that the sums of money involved 
in the authorizations had not been 
adequately considered. He requested, 
and was granted, time to poll the re- 
gional lumber associations to learn 
their reactions to the proposed legis- 
lation. 


The forest survey bill, H.R. 2001. 
likewise was considered by the House 
subcommittee on Agriculture. A fa- 
vorable report is expected. In the 
meantime, a similar bill, S. 979, in- 
troduced by Senator Thye of Minne- 
sota, has been reported without 
amendment by the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture. These bills provide 
for an authorization of $1,000,000 
annually to complete the initial sur- 
vey of forest resources and $1,500,- 
000 to keep survey figures up to date. 


Reforestation and revegetation 
of national forest lands will be given 
a tremendous push, if Senate Joint 
Resolution 53, introduced by Senator 
Anderson of New Mexico, and for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture, is en- 
acted into law. It provides for $3,- 
000,000 for reforestation and $1,500,- 
000 for revegetation during Fiscal 
Year 1951. These funds would be in- 
creased by 1955 to $10,000,000 for 
reforestation and $3,000,000 for re- 


vegetation, with a like amount being 
authorized for each subsequent year 
until 1965. Purpose is to reforest 4,- 
000,000 acres of denuded and unsat- 
isfactorily stocked timberlands and 
revegetate 4,000,000 acres of serious- 
ly depleted range lands. The resolu- 
tion has been favorably reported by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


The fire-conscious South, 
through Representative Beckworth of 
Texas, is making an appeal for addi- 
tional fire control funds. His bill, 
H.R. 2860, would authorize, in addi- 
tion to other amounts for forest fire 
control, $5,300,000 to be spent in the 
states within the southern region of 
the U. S. Forest Service. 


A Water Pollution Control Ad- 
visory Board, as provided in Public 
Law 845 of the 80th Congress, has 
been appointed by President Truman. 
Chairman of the board is Mark D. 
Hollis, assistant Surgeon General in 
the Public Health Service. The board 
consists of eleven members, six of 
them “public members,” and the oth- 
ers are specified in the Act as repre- 
sentatives of federal agencies con- 
cerned with pollution — problems. 
This is the first step under the Taft- 
Barkley Act. 


The public lands are safe from 
land-grab actions by the western 
stockmen, according to William Voigt 
of the Izaac Walton League, but all 
public lands, and especially those un- 
der the jurisdiction of the U. S. For- 
est Service, are being placed in jeop- 
ardy by “sniping tactics.” Speaking 
before the Fourteenth North Ameri- 
can Wildlife Conference, Voigt urged 
conservationists everywhere to be 
alert to efforts to undermine the For- 
est Service—these he indicated are, in 
effect, steps toward eventual private 
control of public lands. 


Flood hazard may be one of the 
aftermaths of the widespread heavy 
snowfall in the western states. Snow 
surveys show that water content on 
the major watersheds is about 200 
percent above normal in the Columbia 
River Basin; 150 percent above nor- 
mal on the headwaters of the Mis- 
souri River; 175 percent in the Great 
Basin and the Upper Colorado. 
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'¢ SEED BED PREPARATION... 


In tree growing, it is recognized today that a highly pulverized 
seed bed is reflected in a higher percentage of seed germination and 
a better, healthier, more uniform growth. The SEAMAN prepares a 
perfect seed-bed at a great saving in time and labor. 


Y LAND CLEARING... 


The SEAMAN, used to clear land, chops and mills its way 
through light underbrush, — either partially burying the debris to 
increase humus or leaving it on the ground for burning or removal. 
Where roots are a problem, the SEAMAN may be used to dig and 
throw them to the surface. 


97 MAKING AND MAINTAINING FIRE LINES... 


Equipped with special gears and tines,—the SEAMAN will 
clear a clean path through heavy underbrush. Saplings as thick as two 
inches in diameter are brought down and severed. Users state that 
with the SEAMAN, one man accomplishes the work of ten in a given 


period of time. Excellent in clearing for forest trails and roads. 


* CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
STABILIZED FOREST ROADS... 


The fastest, most thorough and most economical way to mix road 
materials is with the SEAMAN. No matter what the construction 
may be,—bituminous, 
soil-cement, sand -clay, 
clay-gravel, calcium chlo- 
ride, or lime, —the SEA- 
MAN greatly cuts costs, 
effects a higher daily pro- 
duction and improves the 
load-bearing qualities of 
the road, 





Warding off blizzard ambushes, 


ESTERNERS could scarcely 

recall a more pleasant au- 

tumn. On the high plains the 
cattle and sheep had grown fat in 
days that were a succession of mild- 
ness. With a soft Indian summer 
haze lingering over the range, who 
would have dreamed that in the space 
of a few weeks this vast area, from 
Montana to New Mexico, would be 
bludgeoned by the most savage bliz- 
zard in western history? 

It came without warning—a night- 
mare of ice-sheathed death that belt- 
ed ten western states with eight con- 
secutive storms throughout Janu- 
ary and February. At least fifty peo- 
ple perished. Some died trying to 
save their stock. Others traveling by 
car or truck on lonely secondary 
roads were locked in by drifts and 
froze to death. 

Approximately 81,000 cattle and 
97,000 sheep were wiped out in 
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these modern covered wagons smashed through 


By JAMES B. CRAIG 


Utah, Nevada, Wyoming and Colo- 
rado in January, the Department of 
Agriculture reported. Heaviest stock 
losses were in the initial phases of the 
storm when entire herds perished. 
The death toll continues to mount as 
returns come in from other stricken 








to liberate snow-locked areas 


states. Stockmen anticipate. heavy 
lambing and calving losses. With 
much predicated on general condi- 
tions the next few weeks, it is difficult 
to make loss estimates. But guesses 
range from three to ten percent of 
three million steers and as many 
sheep. With stock totals already at 
the lowest ebb since the Civil War, 
steak trenchermen will undoubtedly 
feel the pinch by 1950. 

Wildlife suffered, too. Experts were 
impressed anew with the importance 
of establishing a clear-cut range pol- 
icy to hold wild game numbers to 
what the range will actually support. 
If man doesn’t regulate game, nature 
will—and in her own merciless man- 
ner. Airlift hay proved no fit diet for 
deer. It bloats the animals’ stom- 
achs and in time will kill them. Deer 
require natural forage and that was 
why hundreds of the animals forsook 
their normal feeding areas and ap- 
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Nebraska had a mere seventy-one- 
inch snowfall compared to an un- 
precedented 300 in Utah and 134 
in Montana. Will the watersheds be 
able to absorb this tremendous load? 
Only time will tell. 

But what of the background lead- 
ing up to the blizzards of ’49? 

To stockmen basking in lust Octo- 
ber’s sunshine the future had looked 
particularly rosy. Top beef was bring- 
ing an all-time high of thirty cents 
a pound compared to sixteen when 
OPA was lifted. Sheepmen were find- 
ing their own profits equally agree- 
able. There was money in the banks 
for new cars, new household appli- 
ances and winter vacations from 
drudgery. There was collateral 
aplenty for herd improvement. Times 
were good and, seemingly, there was 
little to worry about. 

But were there any danger sig- 
nals—any chinks in the age-old arm- 
or of the West against the elements? 
Some say yes, pointing to the fact 
that considerably less hay was cut 
in 1948 than the average for the pre- 
vieus ten-year period. Some stock- 
men, who should have known better, 
failed to cache ample supplies of hay 


Planes and bulldozers spearheaded and won the rangeland’s most 
dramatic battle against the elements — saving hundreds of lives 
and thousands of animals. Now haggard westerners are confronted 
by a new menace — the threat of spring floods of epic proportions 


and cottonseed cake at strategic 
points. Then too, some old-timers 
took a dim view of the newborn day- 
to-day dependence on long supply 
lines to the nearest shopping center 
for the liquid fuels and even food 
supplies required to operate a mod- 
ern ranch. These cautious ones 
looked to their sleds and their horses, 
their woodpiles and their chunk 
stoves, toted in barrels of flour, 
smoked meat and exhorted their 
womenfolk forward to greater can- 
ning endeavors. 

It was one such canny oldster who 
later flagged down a ski plane after 
being marooned for three weeks and 
outraged the weary pilot by remark- 
ing pleasantly, “I’m all set for vittles 
son, but I’m plum out of chawin’ to- 
baccer.” 

But that’s not the whole story. 
Ironically enough, some of those who 
prepared the most were hit the hard- 
est. 

Pat Flannery, Goshen County, 
Wyoming, rancher and Senator Jo- 
seph O’Mahoney’s assistant in Wash- 
ington, had a word for it. It was 
“luck.” 


“When Old Man Weather is toss- 


Where motor transport couldn’t get through planes did. This C-47 
pinpointed a stranded Nebraska herd and bombed it with hay bales 
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peared on the main streets of western 
communities to nibble at choice 
shrubbery and plants. After eating 
one man’s prize shrubs in Salt Lake 
City, a deer added insult to injury 
by camping out on his front porch. 
Adopted by neighboring children, 
this animal’s fate was far happier 
than that of a Wyoming elk found 
dead leaning against a signboard 
proclaiming the virtues of “Beautiful 
Wyoming.” 

Now blizzard-beaten westerners are 
confronted by a new hazard. Hard 
winters are harbingers of floods. And 
with snowfall forty percent above 
normal this danger must be reckoned 
with. Already churning snow waters 
from the Big Horn, Powder and Yel- 
lowstone rivers are smashing into the 
swollen Missouri. One Nebraska sci- 
entist computed that the state’s snow 
cover would melt down into nearly 
four trillion gallons of water. And 
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ing tons and tons of snow around like 
sofa pillows, the only thing to do is 
pray,” Flannery said devoutly. “I 
was lucky. But ranchers who pre- 
pared for winter just as diligently as 
I did weren't. Anything can happen 
in a storm like that.” 

Congressman Frank Barrett. Wy- 
oming sheep rancher, concurred with 
Flannery regarding the luck element. 
He told of one instance where sheep- 
men drove several bands to a shed by 
almost superhuman endurance only 
to find the entrance blocked by a 
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stockmen paced from room to room 
while their wives went about their 
tasks in tight-lipped silence. 

For the stock it was murder. Be- 
leagured animals turned tail to the 
waves of snow and wind that sucked 
the breath from their bodies and 
drifted aimlessly with the storm. 
Some animals floundered into coulees 
and were buried alive. Others wan- 
dered over canyon precipices. Thou- 
sands of head of cattle, no one knows 
exactly how many, perished that ter- 
rible first day. Full losses will not be 
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The white smother took an exacting toll of western wildlife 


mountainous drift of snow that would 
have required a bulldozer hours to 
move. He told stories of the quixotic 
nature of the storm—how the wind 
flipped carloads of snow from ranch 
to ranch, baring the ground in some 
instances and then driving it all back 
later on. Stock cornered and caught 
in such avalanches didn’t have much 
chance. 

It all started placidly enough. Jan- 
uary 1 began as an ordinary kind of 
day. Later the barometer began to 
fall. An angry purplish hue appeared 
on the northwestern horizon and tem- 
peratures skidded to below zero. It 
began to snow late in the afternoon. 
Simultaneously the wind started to 
whine down ranch house chimneys, 
developed rapidly from an angry 
murmur to a stinging gale. 

By January 2 ten western states 
were caught in the grip of a choking 
smother. Blinding curtains of snow 
were driven pell-mell across the land 
by sixty- and seventy-mile winds. 
The cold was deadening. Indians in 
bleak hogans piled into their bunks 
and buried themselves under moun- 
tains of bedclothes. In ranch houses 


Sheep perished in the midst of 
plenty due to the deadening cold 


known until warming chinook winds 
or spring rains fold back the white 
blankets of snow to reveal their toll. 
The storm attained new momentum 
on the third, continued on the fourth. 
Life came to a halt in much of the 
West. Then it slacked off and west- 


erners came burrowing out of their 





homes like moles to face a silent 
ocean of white. 

Clyde Hatch, Simpson Springs, 
Utah, sheepman, finally found 15,000 
head of sheep deep in the Dugout 
area after a search of a day and a 
half. Some stood frozen in their 
tracks—an immobile army of rigid 
sentinels staring sightlessly to the 
south. Others lay huddled together 
in death as though for one final sleep. 
The living required Hatch’s full at- 
tention, but in a little while he too 
passed out from exhaustion and was 
rescued by a neighbor. 

Sheepherder Allan MacKrell tum- 
bled into a canyon and was swal- 
lowed up in forty feet of snow while 
attempting to turn back sheep that 
had wandered from the corral of 
Otto J. Wolff at the height of the 
storm. Wolff, a Rapid City, South 
Dakota, stockman, found one of Mac- 
Krell’s shoes a day or two later. His 
body wasn’t recovered fiom its tomb 
of snow until February 28. Ninety- 
two sheep perished with the herder. 

Trees played an important part in 
saving 300 weened calves owned by 
Jules Sandoz, of Ellsworth, Nebraska, 
and son of the central protagonist of 
the celebrated novel Old Jules. When 
the storm struck, Sandoz crowded his 
young stock into a five-acre patch of 
willows where he and the calves sat 
it out in safety. In fact, there is evi- 
dence that trees played a major role 
in protecting both stock and animals 
from the elements. Mercy flight avia- 
tors reported seeing many bunches of 
cattle taking advantage of this type 
of shelter. 

W. D. Edmondson, Wyoming ex- 
tension forester, reported that shelter- 























belts of three to five rows of trees, at 
least 100 feet from farm homes and 
outhouses, generally took the brunt 
of the drifts keeping the barn lots and 
open sheds clear. In some cases snow 
piled up to a height of fifty feet on 
the lee side of the strips. Shelterbelts 
also afforded protection to stock and 
wildlife causing Forester Edmondson 
to comment, “We can see now the 
folly of not having trees in the farm 
and ranch layout.” 

John F. Keller, Cherry Valley, Ne- 
braska, rancher, warmly endorsed 
Edmondson’s views, declaring, “The 
sad experience of this winter woke 
up many stockmen to the fact they 
must have more and better shelter 
for their stock or quit the Lusiness.” 

With thousands of miles of roads 
blocked by drifts, families in need of 
aid and cattle and sheep in dire 
straights, westerners reacted with 
characteristic vigor. Red Cross chap- 
ters were alerted in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Colorado and New Mexico. State 
and county highway departments 
doubled and trebled their crews. 
Government agencies, including the 
Bureau of Land Management and the 
National Park Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, unhesitatingly threw their 
equipment and resources into the 
breach, unmindful of the fact that no 
funds had been appropriated for such 
a purpose. 

But the end was not yet. In those 
first deadly weeks of 1949 the West 
was lashed by no less than eight ma- 
jor blizzards. Costs were staggering 
and state resources gradually dwin- 
dled. This was particularly true as 
regards snow removal operations. 

The state of Nebraska, for exam- 
ple, had 281 pieces of snow removal 
equipment under contract in Janu- 
ary, mostly bulldozers. At a mini- 
mum rate of $12 an hour, it costs ap- 
proximately $216 to operate a single 
machine on an eighteen-hour-a-day 
basis. With this equipment working 
practically around the clock, the state 
was spending in the neighborhood of 
$60,000 a day, or $1,800,000 for a 
thirty-day period. Such staggering 
costs, and others like. them, soon had 
state budgets reeling. Westerners had 
every intention of taking care of their 
own but there was a limit both to 
financial and physical resources. 

Back in Washington the nation’s 
capital was readying itself for the 
pomp of a presidential inauguration. 
Despite the holiday air that pervaded 
the city there were those, from the 
President down, who were keeping 

(Turn to page 42) 
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Wide World Photos, Inc. 
Rounding up snowbound strays kept cowboys busy near Lund, Nevada 





U. 8S. Air Corps Photos 
A feed-ladened weasel smashed through drifts to reach this herd 





Door to door deliveries of coal and food were made in marooned areas 
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A portion of a new village for forest workers at Villingsberg, Sweden 


Village For Lonely Loggers 


Swedish lumberjacks like city life—they’ll take a bungalow to a bunkhouse any 


day. As a compromise, state and industry are providing modern logging villages 


INCE standing timber can’t 

S move closer to the towns, 

what’s to be done with woods- 

men who won't live near the timber? 

Sweden is undergoing one of her 

most baffling trials and with charac- 

teristic adaptability is trying to work 

out a temporary salvation by the 
building of forest villages. 

It may seem odd that a land-loving, 
work-loving people such as_ the 
Swedes should, of a sudden, develop 
a positive distaste for isolation. Yet 
such is the case, as any woodsmana- 
ger will dolefully inform you. It is 
explained, in part, by the rapidity 
of Sweden’s industrialization as a re- 
sult of which seventy percent of the 
people owe their jobs to factory em- 
ployment. Only three of ten families 
remain on farms or in the cottages of 
forest workers. 

In the middle-sized towns, such as 
Sandviken, scene of a great steel 
works, enormous and _beautifully- 
equipped recreation buildings provide 
a playground for men and women 
such as no country district can emu- 
late. Motion picture theaters blaze 
with color and light. Shopping 
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streets bring the world’s luxuries to 
the buyer’s hand. Nor is it hard, in 
the prevailing scarcity of labor, to 
get jobs in such places, and not too 
difficult to rent one of the company’s 
self-contained flats, centrally heated, 
with electric stoves and other house- 
keeping aids, and a children’s nursery 
for each apartment block, with a 
competent nurse in charge. Small 
wonder that the young Swede and his 
wife, living up-country in the heart 
of the bush, look with envy at life 
in the industrial towns—and one day 
draft a letter of application. 

But the last thing Sweden can af- 
ford is to depopulate her domain of 
forest and farm. Every acre of arable 
soil must be kept fruitful; every acre 
of timber must furnish its quota of 
logs to the forest industries, for their 
stability constitutes the national life- 
line of employment and export. To 
sustain a raw material supply for 
forest industry requires a localized 
labor force of 200 thousand men, 
half of whom work full time in the 


woods, the others tend their small 
farms and take jobs as cutters and 
haulers for part of the year. If for 
any reason this army of supply de- 
cided to transfer to the factory towns, 
no worse blow could be dealt to the 
national economy. 

Both the state, which is a large 
forest owner and employer, and the 
wood-using corporations decided a 
few years back to meet the crisis be- 
fore migration set in too strongly. 
They believed that the isolated rural 
family would accept a compromise 
between the lonely hillside and the 
populous industrial center. And that 
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is how the planned villages got under 
way. 

Does a new-born Swedish village 
pay its way? By no means. The 
writer recently spent a day in and 
about the picturesque group of work- 
ers’ homes at Villingsberg, set up by 
the state forestry department to in- 
sure a permanent labor force. The 
average annual income of employees 
is about $1,150 and their annual 
rent payment is just $80. This 
amount is presumed to be all the 
householder can afford, but the state 
is obliged to shoulder $400 a year to 
meet the costs of each village dwell- 
ing. It becomes, therefore, a bonus 
proposition and is looked upon as the 
only possible method of holding men 
and families in the region where their 
services are required. 

At Villingsberg, it costs the state 
between $7,000 and $8,000 to erect 
each two- or three-family unit. This 
may sound extreme, but building 
costs in Sweden have risen fantas- 
tically. The three or four rooms al- 
located to each family are amply 
large. Floors are covered with heavy 
linoleum in attractive patterns, the 
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Pure pine stands like this one owned by the Uddeholms Company adjoin the new Swedish villages built for loggers 


walls are well insulated and enam- 
elled in pastel shades. In the kitchens 
are stainless steel sinks and drain- 
boards, electric stove and wood stove, 
an abundance of cupboards and, of 
course, running water. 

Perhaps the most pleasant of all 
impressions was the immaculate con- 
dition of the rooms and furnishings, 
a tribute to the common standard of 
Scandinavian housekeeping. Inciden- 
tally, the cost of running an electric 
cookstove in Sweden works out at 
two and eight-tenths cents a kilowatt 
hour, virtually identical with the cost 
of wood-burning in a country owning 
almost no coal. The price of fuel- 
wood, delivered in towns, runs to $18 
or better a cord. 

What of those large Swedish cor- 
porations that must retain thousands 
of families in their timberlands or 
go bankrupt? Consider the case of 
the Uddeholms Company, founded 
281 years ago, the owner of 700 
thousand acres of meticulously-man- 
aged timber and a large buyer of 
wood on the open market. This com- 
pany, too, is gradually transferring 
its married woods workers into vil- 





lage communities, and putting up 
super camps for its single men. On 
maintenance of workers’ homes, and 
payment of interest charges on its 
housing investment (apart from any 
camps), Uddeholms spent $500,000 
last year as against $100,000 re- 
ceived as rentals. 

I visited a worker’s dwelling to 
which was attached twelve acres of 
land, with stable and shed, and for 
this equipment he pays $112 a year. 
This means that Uddeholms foots a 
supplementary annual bill of $560. 
Worked out another way, the wages 
paid to this particular employee are 
$4.80 a day, covering 100 to 150 
days a year, and it costs the company 
approximately another $4.80 a day 
for the house and farm. 

Obviously, these high supplemen- 
tary expenses in holding a worker to 
a convenient location must be added 
to the cost of industrial production. 
With the farmers’ unions able to de- 
mand $25 a cord, delivered at road- 
side, and with the weight of company 
subventions in providing living-quar- 


(Turn to page 30) 
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CONSERVATION AND THE HOOVER REPORT 


An analysis of proposals to consolidate forest and range management in the Department of Agriculture 


organization of the Department 

of Agriculture.” the Hoover Com- 
mission has proposed that the Office 
of Land Management in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior be merged with 
the Forest Service, creating a new bu- 
reau to administer most of the public 
domain, including the controversial 
Oregon and California revested lands 
in western Oregon, and the national 
forests. This is in line with the com- 
mission’s No. 1 proposal for “an ex- 
tension of the functional organization 
of the department and a better group- 
ing of activities related to the sanie 
major purpose.” 

The commission placed the new 
bureau in Agriculture only after long 
and thoughtful consideration, and 
with full recognition of conflicting 
views which favored its placement in 
a Department of Natural Resources, 
presumably to take the place of the 
present Department of the Interior. 
In its report to Congress the commis- 
sion stated: “This commission be- 
lieves that logic and public policy re- 
quire that major land agencies be 
grouped in the Department of Agri- 
culture. It recommends that the land 
activities of the Department of the 
Interior, chiefly the public domain 
(except mineral questions) and the 
Oregon and California revested lands 
be transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture and that the water-devel- 
opment activities (except the local 
farm supply of water) be transferred 
to the Department of the Interior.” 

This follows the recommendations 
of the commission’s task force on 
agricultural activities rather than 
those of its task force on natural re- 
sources. And since each of the task 
force committees was comprised of 
leaders with a broad understanding 
of the country’s land problems, it 
should be enlightening to review some 
of the viewpoints of each committee, 
particularly the line of reasoning 
which motivated the task force on ag- 
ricultural activities. 

All three of the task force commit- 


[ its report to Congress on “Re- 
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tees—agricultural activities, natural 
resources, and public works—con- 
curred in the desire to correct the 
present duplication in government or- 
ganization as it relates to the manage- 
ment of forest and range lands on 
the public domain. Each would com- 
bine in one departmental organiza- 
tion the management of the national 
forests, grazing on the public domain, 
the Oregon and California revested 
lands, and fish and wildlife. Accord- 
ingly, the commission recommended 
as follows: “Our three task forces on 
agriculture, natural resources, and 
public works all urgently recommend 
the consolidation of these agencies. 
It has been urged for many years by 
students of government. The commis- 
sion agrees with this recommenda- 
tion.” 

The task force committees differed 
as to what should be included with- 
in the administrative units or bu- 
reaus, and more fundamentally, as to 
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The American Forestry Association, 
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Agricultural Activities. 


the executive department in which the 
bureaus should be located. The com- 
mittee on natural resources favored 
a Department of Natural Resources, 
which would replace the present De- 
partment of the Interior. The com- 
mittee on agricultural activities would 
place the “Forest and Range Service” 
in a reorganized and functionalized 
Department of Agriculture. 

The agriculture committee based 
its recommendation upon the fact 
that trees and grass are crops, that 
livestock which feeds on the grass is 
a crop, and that the growing of trees 
and grasses on the public domain is 
essentially similar to the growing of 
these and other crops on privately 
owned farm lands. Problems of as- 
suring future timber supplies for the 
nation, of river management and 
flood control, of the maintenance of 
inland and anadromous fish, fur-bear- 
ing animals and other wildlife reach 
deeply into public domain as well as 
farm and ranch lands. To avoid the 
weakness resulting from separation, 
the committee concluded that public 
timber and grass producing lands can 
be most successfully administered in 
the same department that deals with 
research in the growth, protection, 
utilization, and disposal of other 
crops. 

The problem was reduced to its 
simplest terms by the committee. The 
federal government was compared to 
an individual landowner, and _ the 
question was asked—“How would the 
individual landowner, say of 640 
acres, handle his administrative prob- 
lems?” 

Admittedly, he would administer 
cultivated lands, pasture lands and 
woodlands all as one unit, but in 
varying degrees of intensity. It is 
doubtful if he would transfer owner- 
ship of any portion of his holdings, 
though he might designate responsi- 
bility of the various types of land to 
specially trained or equipped hired 
men or supervisors. 

Carrying this comparison back to 
the federal government with its mil- 
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lions of acres of publicly-owned 
lands, the Hoover Commission evi- 
dently agreed with its committee on 
agriculture that all the administrative 
responsibilities should be combined 
and coordinated within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The administra- 
tion of the “back forties,” so to 
speak, which could be compared to 
the national forests, would be com- 
bined with the open pasture lands 
and other “back forties” known as 
the Oregon and California revested 
lands. 

It also might be said that the com- 
bination and division of responsibil- 
ity as conceived by the task force on 
agriculture and accepted by the com- 
mission, is an attempt to correct the 
relatively complete and autonomous 
character of the Forest Service as a 
bureau within the Department of 
Agriculture. As a result of fifty years 
of somewhat haphazard overall ad- 
ministration, the Forest Service not 
only administers national forests, co- 
operates with and stimulates the ad- 
ministrators of state properties, but 
extends its influence to all forest 
owners. 

To more adequately service its land 
administrative responsibilities and 
those of the states and private own- 
ers, the Forest Service has established 
independent channels in the develop- 
ment of research. Twelve regional 
forest experiment stations and the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, are all administra- 
tively responsible to the Forest Serv- 
ice—and until the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration was set up the 
Service gave comparatively little re- 
gard to comparable research activi- 
ties in other bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Thus in the matter of the adminis- 
trative location of research as applied 
to forests, grazing lands and _ live- 
stock, the answer seemed simple to 
members of the agricultural task 
force. Trees are plants, subject to 
essentially the same laws that govern 
the growth of orchard trees and an- 
nual crops such as potatoes and 
wheat. Grass and forage crops are 
only a few steps removed from 
plowed land crops. And range cattle 
are subject to the same diseases as 
milk cows. Therefore, research in the 
care and management of forests, 
rangelands and range livestock could 
logically be administered in the same 
research service that handles orchard 
crops, annual crops and barnyard 
cows. The specialists within the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration who 
study these crops would serve shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with other scientists 
who work on annual crops and do- 
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mesticated animals. They would not 
be the same scientists, but their in- 
terests would be tied closely to the 
forest and range. 

The agricultural task force hoped 
and believed this would bring the for- 
est and range research program more 
closely in touch with the state and 
federally-supported experiment sta- 
tions attached to the land-grant col- 
leges. If carried out by Congress, it 
may place the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory under general overall admin- 
istration with the four regional agri- 
cultural laboratories near Philadel- 
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phia, New Orleans, Peoria and San 
Francisco. All are devoted to basic 
problems incident to the utilization of 
crops which grow from the land. By 
combining their administration, eco- 
nomies can be effected, duplication 
eliminated and new ideas stimulated 
for use and development of various 
crops. 

In its recommendation grouping 
operational functions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture into eight major 
units (see chart below), the Hoover 
Commission proposed that basic sci- 

(Turn to page 45) 
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For fifty years the people of America have 
been enjoying this majestic mountain as a 


National Park. But the task of preserving 


its rugged beauty hasn’t always been easy 





Thousands of visitors drive to Paradise Valley on mid-summer afternoons 








Mount Rainier National Park, es- 
tablished to preserve and protect the 
most majestic mountain in the United 
States, celebrated its Golden Anniver- 
sary on March 2. Through fifty 
years of conservation, beginning in 
1899, the maintenance of one of 
America’s superlative scenic areas in 
its original natural beauty has been 
an incessant and, at times, a bitter 
struggle. 

The way of the conservationist has 
never been smooth. To many his 
aims are idealistic, a barrier to prog- 
ress; he must continually endeavor 
to enlist understanding and sympathy 
in his cause, which, in the final analy- 
sis, is the cause of the American 
people themselves. A strange paradox 
it is that those who stand to benefit 
most are oftentimes aligned with the 
strongest opposition. 
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Logging operations are in progress within a quarter mile of the northern, western and southern boundaries of 


Mount Rainier National Park. 


At the turn of the century, Ameri- 
can thinking was a long way behind 
today’s conception of conservation. 
There were those, of course, who had 
begun to decry the prodigal waste of 
natural resources and the old theory 
of inexhaustibility was no longer uni- 
versally accepted. But the voices cry- 
ing in the wilderness were for the 
most part unheard or unheeded. 

However, in 1894, a concerted 
movement toward the establishment 
of Mount Rainier National Park in 
Washington was originated by the 
combined efforts of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, the Geographical Society of 
America, the Sierra Club and the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club. Senator 
Watson Squire, of Washington, intro- 
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duced a bill proposing its creation, 
and this was enacted in 1899. 

No provision for the administra- 
tion of the national park, the fifth to 
be created, was made, and from 1899 
to 1910 Supervisor Grenville Allen, 
of the Rainier National Forest, served 
as acting superintendent. In January 
1910, E. S. Hall, now serving as U. S. 
Commissioner in the park, was ap- 
pointed as its superintendent. 

Although several national parks 
were in existence prior to the act es- 
tablishing a National Park Service in 
1916, it was then that a basis for the 
policy now employed in administer- 
ing these areas came into being. The 
act provided for the protection and 
preservation of a few remnants of 
the remaining unexploited areas of 
the country, in order that these natu- 


Within a few years the park is likely to be an oasis in an area of cutover lands 


ral wonders which are so vital a part 
of the American heritage might not 
be irretrievably damaged. 

It would seem that the lessons 
taught by earlier disastrous destruc- 
tion would have provided for ready 

(Turn to page 34) 
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Nursery at Institute of Forest Genetics where new hybrid forest trees are compared with ordinary seedlings 











Forest Genetics Comes of Age 


By GEORGE M. HANSEN 


A new science moves into the field of mature accomplishment. The Institute 
of Forest Genetics, established in California nearly a quarter century ago, 
is now producing faster growing and hardier hybrid pines for forest planting 


HE science of forest genetics 

| has moved from the pioneering 

stage into the field of mature 

accomplishment. And the acknowl- 

edged leader in this work is the In- 

stitute of Forest Genetics at Placer- 
ville, California. 

Now in its third decade of genetics 
research, the institute has been in- 
strumental in bringing the hybridiza- 
tion of forest trees to about the same 
stage that hybridization of corn had 
reached in the mid-twenties. This 
progress is incentive enough for 
greatly expanded future studies. 

In 1925 James G. Eddy, a lumber- 
man of Medina, Washington, estab- 
lished near Placerville the Eddy Tree 
Breeding Station. With his knowl- 
edge of the practical aspects inspired 
by Luther Burbank’s achievements in 
plant breeding, he was convinced of 
the necessity for improving forest 
trees. 

During the first few years, the 
work was directed by a board of trus- 
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tees, national in representation, and 
financed by generous gifts from Mr. 
Eddy and his brother. The station 
was renamed the Institute of Forest 
Genetics and, since 1935, has been 
administered by the United States 
Forest Service. 

It was not by chance that the 106- 
acre institute was located at an ele- 
vation of 2.700 feet in the Sierra Ne- 
vada foothills near Placerville. After 
careful investigation, this site was 
found to have a preponderance of fa- 
vorable natural conditions for tree- 
breeding experiments. Moderate cli- 
mate, deep loam, favorable topogra- 
phy, and a plentiful supply of water 
are all combined in the site. It was 
found also that this lower elevation 
of the mountain slopes had produced 
the fastest growing strains of the pre- 
dominant ponderosa pine. 

In order to better unify its work, 
the institute has confined its activi- 
ties to pines among the softwoods and 
black walnut among the hardwoods. 


Being in the center of a great pon- 
derosa pine region, it followed that 
much of the breeding has been with 
this species. California was a logical 
state for the experiments with the 
many species of pine since it has 
more species of native pines within 
its borders than any other compara- 
ble area in the world. In addition to 
hybridization, the institute is doing 
genetics research by cuttings, graft- 
ings and studies in seed variation, 
pollen storage and effects of eleva- 
tion. 

The arboretum at the institute is 
remarkable in that it contains the 
world’s most complete collection of 
pines. There are eighty-five known 
species of pine in the world, and the 
institute now has seventy of these, 
plus twenty-two varieties and twenty- 
six hybrids. Forty countries have 
sent seed of their native pines. Most 
species are represented by _ trees 
grown from seed collected at five or 
six different localities within the spe- 
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cies’ natural range. Other trees un- 
der observation in the arboretum in- 
clude thirty-five species of conifers, 
representing seventeen genera, and 
twenty species of hardwoods, repre- 
senting thirteen genera. 


A list of hybrid pines cultured at 
the institute is too long to present 
here. It includes, for example, 
crosses between knobcone and Mon- 
terey pines; between ponderosa and 
Arizona, Jeffrey and Apache pines; 
between Western white and Eastern 
white pines, and between both West- 
ern and Eastern white and Hima- 
layan pine; between loblolly and 
slash, longleaf, shortleaf and pond 
pines; and between longleaf and slash 
pines. 








Jeffrey-Coulter hybrid pines (rear) 


The first work undertaken was di- 
rected at determining which species 
was the fastest growing. Every ef- 
fort was made to have the environ- 
mental conditions uniform through- 
out the experiment. Seed of each spe- 
cies was planted in several plots in 
various parts of the nursery. Annual 
height, diameter and branch growth 
were carefully recorded. After two 
years in the nursery, the “vigorous” 
and “normal” trees of each species 
were selected and transplanted to the 
arboretum where comparative mea- 
surements have been continued. 

To date, the fastest growing nat- 
ural pine in the arboretum has been 
the Monterey pine of California, fol- 
lowed by Mexican spreading-leafed 


The Institute of Forest Genetics administration building 
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pine, French cluster pine, Italian 
stone pine, slash and loblolly pines of 
the South, and the Coulter pine of 
southern California. 

After determining the fastest grow- 
ing species, the next step was to dis- 
cover inherent variations within im- 
portant species. Seedlings raised 
from seed collected in various known 
regions within the species’ natural 
range were compared. 

Since 1927, these seedling or prog- 
eny tests have been undertaken with 
many species and varieties of pines 
grown from carefuily identified seed. 
The seed has been gathered from sev- 
eral thousand trees, for each of which 
the location has been mapped in one 
of hundreds of field plots. The prog- 
eny test of ponderosa pine used seed 
gathered from trees in sixty counties 
of twelve western states and British 
Columbia, and included habitants of 
every 500 feet of elevation. 

The tests have demonstrated tha* 
local strains exist within a species 
and that even individual trees in one 
locality may vary greatly. The fact 
that progeny of certain individual 
trees grow so much more rapidly than 
is to be expected suggests the feasi- 
bility of establishing a plantation of 
rapid-growing strains, away from 
dangers of pollination by inferior 
trees, solely for the purpose of pro- 
ducing seed for future reforestation 
programs. 

Having brought out better quali- 
ties in natural trees, the next work 
of the institute was to “create” 


(Turn to page 33) 
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A tree planting ceremony on the school ground is the most widespread of all Arbor Day observances. Here 
the children of Cherry Hill School in Washington, Ohio, gather around as a classmate plants a dogwood 
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By NORT BASER 


Remember those tree planting holidays when the kids 
in the old red school house really had green thumbs? 
Here an American Forests editor views Arbor Day 1949, 


and concludes it’s still a great day for the trees 


This was the spirit of Arbor Day 
at its inception more than three quar- 
ters of a century ago. Its purpose was 
to dramatize the need for planting 
trees, and at the same time to im- 
plant the meaning of conservation in 
the minds of citizens, particularly 
the youth of the nation. Over the 
years, it has been one of conserva- 
tion’s most effective mediums of edu- 
cation and enlightenment. 

Recently, however, there have been 
signs that Arbor Day’s star was be- 
ginning to dim. So American Forests 
launched an investigation—a quick 
survey of Arbor Day interest and 
activities throughout the country. 
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South Carolina’s Senator Olin D. Johnston (then governor) planted a cork oak 





at the state capitol — the first of a series of cork oak Arbor Day plantings 





Statewide participation in Arbor Day programs is stimulated in Ohio by the 
timely and helpful material mailed by the State Conservation Division 


What we found is anything but dis- 
couraging. In fact, with the excep- 
tion of apparent apathy in a handful 
of states, it can be said that the 
future of Arbor Day in America 
seems quite secure. 

The green thumb for taking the 
Arbor Day pulse was a questionnaire 
to foresters and educational leaders 
in the various states. Response was 
enthusiastic from at least two-thirds 
of the states. From these, evidence 
of activity poured in, not only from 
originally contacted sources, but from 
the crossroads and main streets of 
America and all the way points. 
From North, South, East and West 
came voluminous evidence from 
school children, Future Farmers, 4- 
H Clubs and Boy and Girl Scout 
troops, from garden clubs, civic 
groups, industry, state legislatures 
and advocates of community, town 
and school forests. 

From the prairies, mountains, lake 
country, arid desert regions and even 
heavily forested areas enthusiasm for 
tree planting oozes like the sap in 
spring. Countless are the observances 
at which is planted a single tree, and 
thére are scores of mass forest and 
watershed planting projects. 

George O. White, state forester for 
Missouri, after describing a represen- 
tative program of activity, com- 
mented: “As our educational facili- 
ties expand, we can help make Arbor 
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Day in Missouri a more important 
day for the schools.” 

Roger L. Guernsey, Idaho state for- 
ester, outlined a rather complete 
Arbor Day program for his state. 
“Much more could be done,” he ob- 
served, and, as a guide for develop- 
ment, “I would be interested in know- 
ing what other states are doing.” 

One of the better Arbor Day pro- 
grams was found in Ohio. There the 
Department of Education, the Divi- 
sion of Conservation and O. A. Alder- 
man’s state forester’s office haven’t 
missed a bet. It has been the cus- 
tom for the past several years for the 
director of education to recommend 
to the governor one specific day to be 
proclaimed as Arbor and Bird Day; 
one particular week as Conservation 
Week in Ohio schools and the entire 
month of April as Conservation 
Month. (A law is now pending in 
the state legislature to make the last 
Friday in April the official Arbor 
Day.) 

Once the date is set, the machinery 
for a large-scale promotion program 
is put into motion. Matted pictures, 
art and feature stories, as well as 
news items, are furnished all news- 
papers and publications within the 
state. A Conservation Week hand- 
book is printed and distributed to 
teachers and school administrators 
for use in preparing observance pro- 
grams. It is informative, attractive 


Statue of J. Sterling Morton, 
of Arbor Day, at Nebraska’s Arbor Lodge 
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and very widely used. 

The interest aroused is tremendous. 
The state forester’s office at Wooster 
fans the flame by offering free trees 
to any school which will plant them 
as a school forest. 


Fully two thirds of our states fol- 
low essentially the same pattern with 
varying degrees of emphasis. New 
York, Pennsylvania, Florida, Georgia, 
Missouri, Mississippi, Illinois and 
Iowa are among the many which 
issue Arbor Day handbooks, and all 
do some type of advance publicity. 

Quite a few of the states add a 
different twist as dictated by their 
special interests and needs. For in- 
stance, South Dakota stresses shelter- 
belt planting and the importance of 
trees and bird life in a prairie and 
plains country. In many of the rural 
schools in Kansas, Arbor Day is cele- 
brated with a community family din- 
ner at the school, at which time the 
men help the children plant trees and 
shrubs. 


Nebraskans, of course, have been 
among the leaders in keeping Arbor 
Day alive through the years. County 
superintendents of schools are re- 
minded each year to urge their teach- 
ers to plan suitable programs. Often 
counties have responded by holding a 
countywide observance of Arbor Day 
during their “Play Day” jamborees. 


By virtue of strong State Forest 
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ARBOR DAY TIME TABLE 
First 
State Observed Date Now Observed 
Alabama 1887 Usually first or second Friday in December. By 
proclamation* 
Arizona 1890 Friday after first of February. (Friday after 
first of April in 5 counties) 
Arkansas 1906 ‘First Saturday in December 
California 1886 March 7 
Colorado 1885 Third Friday in April 
Connecticut 1886 By Proclamation* 
Delaware 1901 By Proclamation* 
Dist. of Columbia 1920 Third Friday in April. By Proclamation** 
Florida 1886 Third Friday in January 
Georgia 1887 Third Friday in February 
Idaho 1886 Between April 1—May 1. Set by county school 
superintendents 
Illinois 1887 Usually in April. By Proclamation* 
Indiana 1884 Third Friday in April. By Proclamation* 
lowa 1887 Last week in April. By Proclamation* 
Kansas 1875 By Proclamation* 
Kentucky 1886 By Proclamation* 
Louisiana 1888 January 
Maine 1887 Set by governor and council (Law pending 
last Friday in April) 
Maryland 1884 March. By Proclamation* 
Massachusetts 1886 __ Last Friday in April. By Proclamation* 
Michigan 1885 Late April below Straits. Early May above 
Straits 
Minnesota 1876 By Proclamation* 
Mississippi 1890s“ Friday after first Monday in December 
Missouri 1886 Friday after first Tuesday in April. 
Montana 1888 Second Tuesday in May. 
Nebraska 1872 = April 22 
Nevada 1887 Last Friday in April 
New Hampshire 1885 Late April or May. By Proclamation* 
New Jersey 1884 Second Friday in April 
New Mexico 1890 Second Friday in March. By Proclamation* 
New York 1889 Usually in April. By Proclamation*** 
North Carolina 1893 + Friday after March 15. 
North Dakota 1882s First Friday in May 
Ohio 1892 April. By Proclamation* (Law pending last 
Friday in April) 
Oklahoma 1898 Friday after second Monday in March 
Oregon 1889 Second Friday in April east of Cascades. 
Second Friday in February west of Cascades. 
Pennsylvania 1885 April 9 plus another day in October. 
By Proclamation* 
Rhode Island 1887 May 4 
South Carolina 1898 First Friday in December 
South Dakota 1890 _— Last Friday in April. By Proclamation* 
Tennessee 1875 ‘First Friday in March 
Texas 1890 = Third Friday in January 
[e- @ #8  —_ eet Between March 1 and April 15. By Proclama- 
tion* 
Vermont 1885 Late April or May. By Proclamation* 
Virginia 1892 Second Friday in March 
Washington 1894 April or early May. By Proclamation* 
West Virginia 1883 Early April (New bill will propose second 
Friday in April) 
Wisconsin 1892 By Proclamation* 
Wyoming —_caeeeees By Proclamation* 
*By Governor; **By Commissioners; ***By Commissioner of Education. 
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Service backing, Florida, too, has 
long conducted highly successful tree 
planting ceremonies. Interest was 
even greater this year, probably due 
in part to the strong stand taken by 
newly-elected Governor Fuller War- 
ren. The governor made “Pine Tree 
Prosperity” a major plank in his elec- 
tion platform. 

Arbor Day is one holiday which 
for geographical, sentimental, or po- 
litical reasons is celebrated in the 
various states on dates ranging from 
early December to early May. Ne- 
braska, which observes April 22. 
birth date of J. Sterling Morton, fur- 
ther designates it a legal holiday. So 
do Wyoming and Utah. California 
gives it added impetus by making it 
fall on March 7, natal day of Luther 
Burbank, renowned naturalist. Penn- 
sylvania chose April 9 to honor the 
birth of Dr. J. T. Rothrock, father 
of forestry in that state. Rhode Is- 
land’s May 4 date falls on that state’s 
Independence Day. 

Dates in some states are set by 
proclamation of the governor or by 
departments of education. Climatic 
variations have caused a few states 
to select two dates. Such is the case 
in upper and lower Michigan, and in 
Maine and Arizonia. In Oregon, resi- 
dents east of the Cascades observe the 
second Friday in April, residents 
west of the Cascades prefer the sec- 
ond Friday in February. 

Oregon, however, has drifted away 
from a formal Arbor Day observance, 
State Forester N. S. Rogers tells us, 
in favor of a new thought of kindred 
spirit and signficance. The tendency 
now is to organize young folks, in- 
cluding Boy Scouts, 4-H Forestry 
Clubs, junior and senior high schools 
to plant a burned-over or denuded 
forest area each spring. Watersheds 
and state parks are popular sites, and 
on the designated “Planting Day” 
the entire student body is turned out 
for an all-day practical education in 
forest conservation. 

“This program has been fostered 
by private foresters, schools, cham- 
bers of commerce and the Keep 
Oregon Green association, and is con- 
sidered very satisfactory,” Rogers 
states. The State of Washington leans 
toward planting and care of school 
forests. 

Down Georgia way the State De- 
partment of Forestry purposely is not 
encouraging Arbor Day this year. 
The reason, says Ed Stout, informa- 
tion and education chief, “is that we 
are unable to meet the demand for 
trees for planting in spite of record- 
breaking production.” The Georgia 
Department of Education, however, 
requests its observance right along 
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with other holidays listed on its 
school schedule. 

Focal point of Minnesota’s Arbor 
Day will precede the gubernatorially 
proclaimed date of May 6 this year. 
Several hundred schools will observe 
the official date, but the citizens 
around Red Wing have jumped the 
gun by designating April 28 as “Hay 
Creek Valley Arbor Day.” They plan 
to turn from their daily tasks and as- 
semble by the hundreds to plant some 
62,000 trees on farms of Hay Creek 
Valley as part of 2 watershed plan of 
community soil and water conserva- 
tion. 

Retail businesses will close in Red 
Wing for the occasion. Thirty crew 
foremen have been selected to or- 
ganize and direct community volun- 
teers in this all out tree planting ef- 
fort. The entire senior class and the 
general science class of the Red Wing 
High School will help. So will forty 
well-trained boys from the Red Wing 
State Training School; the Chicago 
Great Western Railroad section crew 
will contribute its services; and the 
Chicago Northwestern Railroad will 
demonstrate its mechanical tree 
planter on several of the larger areas. 
Every livewire organization in the 
county will cooperate. 


There are other, if not so spectacu- 
lar, examples of community partici- 
pation. The Ak-Sar-Ben organization 
of Omaha last year offered a five-foot 
tree to each 4-H Achievement Club 
which reorganized before March 15. 
More than 700 clubs took advantage 
of the opportunity and planted their 
gift trees on Arbor Day. In the same 
city, F. J. Pipal, city forester, has 
performed outstanding work along 
similar lines for years. In Newark, 
New Jersey, the Shade Tree Depart- 
ment uses Arbor Day as the best time 
to help beautify its streets and parks. 

The postwar period brought a re- 
awakening of Arbor Day interest in 
a number of states. West Virginia 
was aroused from its tree planting 
lethargy only last year by the West 
Virginia Forest Council. Some 300 
schools were prompted to enter into 
formal programs and planting pro- 
jects, and more are expected to join 
them this month. 

Womenfolk in Texas are leading 
the way. The Dallas Garden Club was 
instrumental in getting a bill through 
the state legislature designating the 
third Friday in January as Arbor 
Day. It used to be observed in Febru- 
ary, but was dropped from the 
statutes when they were rewritten 





several years ago. The Texas Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs is also active- 
ly promoting the planting of pecan 
seedlings grown from trees at the 
grave of the late Governor James 
Stephen Hogg. Now the Texas For- 
estry Association is planning to pub- 
lish an Arbor Day booklet as its con- 
tribution. 

The garden clubs are also behind a 
movement in Maine to have the last 
Friday in April designated as Arbor 
Day. Nevada changed its date this 
year to the same time. 

Industry has begun to lend a hand 
to stimulate Arbor Day. A number 
of the railroads have discovered the 
public relations value of such a move- 
ment, and so have many of the pulp 
and paper and large timber com- 
panies. 

Probably the outstanding indus- 
trial contribution in the past six 
years, however, has been made by the 
Crown Cork and Seal Company of 
Baltimore, Maryland. Under the 
sponsorship of the late Charles E. Mc- 
Manus, then company president, an 
elaborate program built around the 
planting of an Arbor Day cork oak 
tree on the capitol grounds at Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, was held on De- 
cember 3, 1943. The governor, Olin 


A dramatic tree planting ceremony staged at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1882 in conjunction with the first Forest 











Congress gave Arbor Day early impetus. Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper published this sketch of the event 




















D. Johnston (now a senator), was 
the principal speaker and officiated 
at the formal planting. 

Between then and 1948 plantings 
of cork trees on state capitol grounds 
have been held in nine other southern 
states and in California. In each case 
the governor headed a list of digni- 
taries which always included the state 
forester and the state superintendent 
of education. Representatives of wom- 
en’s clubs and other leading organi- 
zations have occupied prominent 
places. 

These programs attracted thou- 
sands of adults and school children 
and gave them a new aware- 
ness of Arbor Day. It also 
helped the Crown Cork and | 
Seal Company in its task of 
finding out what sections of 
the country could grow the 
cork oak, native originally 
to the Mediterranean area. 
Besides South Carolina and 
California, other states which 
have held programs to date 
include Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Maryland, North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 

Two of these states aug- 
mented their state capitol 
plantings with county pro- 
grams on the same day. 


he was writing. “Our seedling for- 
ests will nurse great timbers from 
which will come sills and joists to 
build the homes of thousands of new 
Nebraskans,” he wrote. Prevailing 
against skeptics, he was ready on 
January 4, 1872, to go before the 
State Board of Agriculture and get 
that body to proclaim the world’s 
first Arbor Day. A $100 prize was 
offered to the county agricultural so- 
ciety and a $25 farm library to the 
individual “that on April 10 shall 
plant properly the largest number of 
trees.” 

Tree planting festivals had a pre- 





A SUGGESTED ARBOR DAY PROGRAM 


SONG ... America 

PRAYER OR INVOCATION 

READ GOVERNOR’S PROCLAMATION 
(Or law pertaining to Arbor Day) 

ROLL CALL 


(Pupil responds with an appropriate fact or quotation 
about a tree) 


THE FIRST ARBOR DAY . 


MUSIC... 
(Selected numbers should be well placed throughout 
program) 


SHORT ADDRESS BY VISITING SPEAKER 


(Or read message from State Educational Director or 


. » By a pupil 





gan to celebrate the day in 1875. 
Minnesota observed its first official 
Arbor Day in 1876, but five years 
earlier the legislature had passed a 
“Tree Bounty Law” providing for 
certain payments for trees planted. 
Arbor clubs had selected Arbor Days 
in October of 1872, and in 1873 Con- 
gress had passed a “Tree Planting 
Act” which gave a patent to the 
homesteader for the entire “forty” 
when he had planted and cared for a 
certain number of trees on that land. 
Perhaps the most memorable ob- 
servance during this early period oc- 
curred in 1882 when Ohio’s first 
Arbor Day was proclaimed 
——— to coincide with the first 
American Forest Congress, 
held at Cincinnati. This his- 
toric conference, planned by 
the first president of The 
American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Dr. John A. Warder, 
and by Judge Warren Hig- 
ley, Baron von Steuben of 
the Prussian Forest Service 
and others, was so remark- 
ably staged that it attracted 
25,000 men, women and 
children. 
Public response to this 
dramatic celebration was re- 
corded thus in Frank Leslie’s 





South Carolina staged cork 
tree plantings in each of its 
forty-six counties. Georgia’s 
176 FFA chapters followed 
suit in 1947 by holding 
simultaneous programs in 
105 counties. 


State Conservation Commissioner) 
PAGEANT OR RECITATION 


THE STORY OF OUR TREE 
(Teachers should tell name of tree to be planted, 
why it was selected, how fast it may be expected to 
grow, whether it will have blossoms, fruit, the 
shape of the leaf and other such interesting in- 
formation) 


Illustrated Newspaper: 
“Twenty-five thousand per- 
sons gathered in Eden Park 
to witness the ceremonies at- 
tending the planting of trees 
in memory of many famous 
men. The public schools 
were closed and thousands 





Confronted by this wealth 
of testimony, it is safe to 
conclude that Arbor Day is 
firmly entrenched in the 
American tradition. It is 
worth the fight which J. 
Sterling Morton waged for eighteen 
years to get it recognized. Perhaps 
his task would not have been so great 
had he chosen any locale other than 
treeless Nebraska, but his successful 
perseverance against such a handicap 
is the more commendable. 

Morton was a young man when in 
1854 he broke virgin sod on his bar- 
ren quarter-section Nebraska home- 
stead. The land was rich but unlike 
the timbered Appalachians or wooded 
valleys of Ohio. He planted trees and 
encouraged his neighbors to do the 
same, but many lacked his foresight. 
As his trees and shrubs prospered he 
gathered more converts. 

Word of mouth being too slow, 
Morton began to spread his tree- 
growing gospel through the medium 
of the Nebraska City News for which 
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TREE PLANTING CEREMONY 
CLOSING PRAYER OR SONG 


cedent, but an Arbor Day in Nebras- 
ka was new. George Washington had 
planted countless varieties of trees 
around his Mount Vernon estate. 
There was a fifth-century record of 
the Swiss planting again and again 
before they established a forest at 
Brugg. 

Plenty of hard work helped bring 
public enthusiasm to a high pitch by 
the time the first Arbor Day came 
around. Farmers and townspeople 
responded on April 10 by planting 
nearly a million trees! Two years 
later the governor set aside the sec- 
ond Wednesday in April as Arbor 
Day, a date observed until 1885 when 
the state legislature changed it to 
Morton’s birthday, April 22. 

Nebraska’s boundaries proved too 
small to hold this new tree planting 
concept. Tennessee and Kansas be- 


of children were among the 
spectators. A procession 
marched from the city to the 
park and as it entered the 


— ground, a salute of thirteen 


guns was fired.” 

Less than two decades after the 
first celebration in Nebraska nearly 
every state in the nation was observ- 
ing Arbor Day. Canada followed 
suit in 1895 after the province of 
Ontario had set aside the first Fri- 
day in May as a tree and flower 
planting day. Hawaii and Puerto Ri- 
co first observed Arbor Day in the 
early 1900's. 

Young Morton really started some- 
thing. His influence first made Ne- 
braska widely known as the “Tree 
Planter’s State.” 

We today could add no greater 
tribute—and at the same time per- 
form no greater self-service—than to 
make America known as the Tree 
Planter’s Nation. By doing so we 
will, in effect, acquire a self-replen- 
ishing, non-cancelable stampbook of 
tree wealth for the future. 
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This Badger Tree Planter is made in Wisconsin 


Manufactured on a commercial 
basis only within the past few years, 
the tree planting machine is hasten- 
ing reforestation on many fronts. 
Pulled by a tractor, this mechanical 
device and two men under the most 
favorable conditions of soil and to- 
pography, can plant up to 14,000 
seedlings in an eight-hour day, or 
five times as many as two men can 
plant by hand. And, on the basis 
of current labor costs, it sets out 
nearly twice as many trees an acre 
for the planting dollar. 

About 2,000 of these machines are 
now in use. They are planting trees 
on soil conservation projects, on 
farms and on national and state for- 
ests. Lumbering and pulp and paper 
companies are using them to restock 
denuded lands. Railroads are buying 
them for demonstration purposes on 
farms. 

One of the most interesting devel- 
opments in the use of the tree plant- 
ing machine in the protection of 
watersheds has been recorded by the 
Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
District in eastern Ohio. To curb 
siltation into streams and reservoirs, 
Muskingum officials launched upon a 
large-scale tree planting program, ex- 
perimenting with a machine de- 
veloped by two engineering professors 
at Michigan State College, L. E. Bell 
and T. D. Stevens. This machine, 
called the “Michigan Reforester” 
worked well enough on smooth, clear 


The Lowther is widely used in the East 
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areas, but it bogged down on rough 
hillsides. As a result, H. P. Garritt, 
forester for the conservancy district, 
developed plans for a hillside planter, 
and these were later perfected by the 
agricultural engineering department 
of Ohio State University and the 
Lowther Company of Joliet, Illinois. 

The tree planter is an odd-looking 
machine that hugs the ground. It 
moves on three wheels, and the man 
who does the planting sits in the 
rear close to the ground. On the 
front of the machine is a coulter, a 
wheel-shaped blade, which cuts the 
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Machines 


A new day in tree planting is here at last. Five 
days’ work is done in one by using these machines. 


Farmers find them economical on a co-op basis 


By WILLIAM J. DUCHAINE 


sod as the equipment is pulled along 
by the tractor. A plowshare makes a 
furrow, following which a second 
coulter knifes roots and protects the 
trencher device, which then digs a 
trench four inches wide and eight 
inches deep. The workman, sitting 
in the rear, places the seedling in the 
trench, holding it upright long 
enough for two rubber packer wheels, 
set at an angle almost V-like, to tamp 
the soil around each young tree. 
When operating on hillsides, the 
machine developed by Garritt is 


(Turn to page 40) 
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In Indo-China, Malaya and Indonesia, foresters are struggling to bring order out of chaos 


orests 


erment 


By M. A. HUBERMAN 
Part III 


Flying from Hongkong to Saigon 
we passed over part of French Indo- 
China’s forested hills, an irregular 
patchwork of dark and light green. 
Puzzled at first, I soon recalled hav- 
ing seen similar patterns in South 
America. It was the shifting culti- 
vation or nomadic agriculture prac- 
ticed in almost all tropical and sub- 
tropical regions—an old, old story. 

The system goes back a long way 
—in Africa, in Latin America and 
throughout southeast Asia. It might 
even be said to have had its counter- 
part in extensive cultivation by some 
of the American Indian tribes. From 
ancient times, the fertile valleys were 
the first to be occupied and cultivated, 
more or less permanently. The crop 
yields were probably sufficient to 
cause the cultivator to settle down on 
a particular piece of land and to 
eventually acquire ownership. 

This was not true of the forested 
hills. For one thing, they were less 
fertile than the valleys and crop 
yields were not always high. Then 
clearing land of trees, brush and 
briars was harder work than pre- 
paring the valley soils for cultivation. 
Furthermore, these hill dwellers re- 
lied upon wild game, rather than 
domesticated animals, to supply meat 
for their table. And if it was not 
plentiful at hand and had to be pur- 
sued far afield, farming probably be- 
came of secondary impcrtance. 

These roving people had no strong 
ties to a specific piece of land and 
therefore were not anxious to put up 
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Skilled Indonesian research workers conduct thorough laboratory tests of 
tree seed germination at the Buitenzorg Forest Experiment Station in Java 


long-lasting houses, to develop water 
supplies, or to perform any other task 
that would build for the future. Liv- 
ing was something for today. 

So they girdled the big trees on a 
small patch of land and cut and 
burned the undergrowth. No one 
ever bothered to put out the fires 
and, unless checked by heavy rains, 
they would often spread over entire 
mountainsides. 

Crops were planted and harvested 
the first year. After that, because of 
competition from sprouting brush, 
returns from their effort diminished. 
Depending on rainfall, temperature 
and the type of native vegetation, 





Chinchona bark yields quinine in Java 


these clearings would have to be 
abandoned in from two to five years. 
Then the process started all over 
again on another small patch of land. 

Where the hills were sparsely popu- 
lated, the clearings could lie fallow 
from perhaps five to fifteen years be- 
fore they were burned and cultivated 
again. In some regions the soil would 
be replenished between successive 
operations, but too often there was a 
continuous deterioration of the soil 
and of the vegetation. In these areas 
trees were replaced by brushy shrubs 
and briars, later by grass. If further 
fires eliminated this, heavy rains 
eroded the soil. 

Then the hill dwellers moved on 
to eke out a poverty-generating exis- 
tence elsewhere. Meanwhile, the val- 
ley farmers in the densely populated 
areas suffered the consequences 
through floods, silt flow in the streams 
and lack of water for irrigation. 

So these light, medium and dark 
green patches in the hills were more 
than eye-pleasing color schemes. As 
foresters told me in French Indo- 
China, unless vigorous measures of 
control are applied quickly this pat- 
tern of land misuse may render much 
of the region uninhabitable. 

But in that country, too, political 
and economic conditions are so un- 
settled that it is difficult and certain- 
ly inadvisable to seek to enforce leg*s- 
lation which may work even tempo- 
rary hardships on the people. This 
is especially true in the case of the 
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hill people who during the war made 
up an important part of the guerrilla 
opposition to Japanese occupation. 
They will not lightly give up their 
war-acquired spirit of self-reliance 
and militant independence. 

As a matter of fact, the greatest 
measure of success against shifting 
cultivation has been achieved by those 
governments who have relied not on 
rigid arbitrary enforcement of laws 
disregarding the present as well as 
the long-term needs of the people, 
but on a combination of measures, 
including adaptations of customs and 
resettlement of the hill people. 

The French foresters showed me 
maps of their forest reserves, pointed 
out the mountain tracts they hope to 
designate for watershed purposes, as 
protection forests. As in Malaya, 
any clearing of such reserved areas 
would not be permitted except by 
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authority of a sort of land classifica- 
tion board consisting of foresters, 
agronomists, soil specialists and wa- 
ter engineers. Then they took me 
to Cambodia to see demonstrations 
of their culture intercalaire, which 
they hope to apply on a large scale 
when things settle down. 

Here they have set up temporary 
villages in clearings in the forest. 

The villagers and their families 
cut the low-value indigenous forest, 
haul the best logs to a sawmill for 
house-construction lumber, and de- 
liver the rest of the wood to kilns 
where it is burned into charcoal. The 
debris is burned under controlled 
conditions. 

The areas thus cleared are assigned 
by lot to the villagers who then plant 
teak seeds or cuttings in rows about 
six feet apart, and sow their crops 
between the rows. As they weed and 
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cultivate their food crops they hoe 
around the young teak trees. Culti- 
vation continues until the trees shade 
the crops. Then the villagers move 
on to another area. This process is 
repeated until that portion of the 
forest reserve within reach of the 
village location is completely con- 
verted to teak or other valuable spe- 
cies. The village is then moved to 
another area in need of such con- 
version. 

This is practically the same as the 
taungya system of Burma, or a simi- 
lar system in Java. It seems to be 
working satisfactorily where the 
people are willing to settle down in- 
stead of roaming freely over the hills; 
where they are willing to live and 
work together under some degree of 
government supervision, 

Constructive forest work can be 
done only under settled conditions 
where the local population is in full 
agreement with the government au- 
thorities. Unfortunately, such con- 
ditions do not exist in most of French 
Indo-China, Malaya, or Indonesia. 
Not only do these unsettled condi- 
tions prevent progress in useful dem- 
onstrations, but everyday activities 
in forest conservation and timber 
utilization are slowed down. 

Most of the provincial conservators 
have been moved into Saigon. Their 
work of forest management has been 
suspended. Logging operations are 
almost at a standstill because forest 
labor is difficult to get. This, of 
course, results in shortages of logs at 
the sawmills in and around Saigon 
and Cholon. 

One Sunday I drove to a large 
modern sawmill a short distance out 
of Saigon. We had to start early so 
we would be back in Saigon before 
dark. Loaded riot guns were held 
across the laps of my guides during 
the entire trip. As we walked 
through the mill grounds inside a 
high concrete wall and barbed wire 
fence, I noticed that the comfortably 
appointed swimming pool attached 
to the palatial residence of the saw- 
mill manager was being used by a 
group of French Legionnaires—the 
protective garrison of the mill prop- 
erty. I also noted an army tank, its 
treads removed, bolted to a flatcar, 
with its turret gun pointing out over 
the wall. The flatcar was on tracks 
which ran completely around the mill 
property just inside the wall. 

Our host, the mill manager, rue- 
fully explained that unusual as such 


Proof of the ferment in the Orient 
as recently as mid-1948 are these 
battle-weary Dutch Marines in Java 
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“sawmill” equipment might seem to 
me, the garrison had had occasion to 
make important use of it. 


As if to emphasize this ferment in 
the forest, we saw in a small town 
not far from Saigon a military funer- 
al of two officers and five enlisted 
men of the Legion who had been shot 
in skirmishes two nights before. 


The forest experiment station on 
the outskirts of Saigon had recently 
been burned down, destroying equip- 
ment, valuable collections of wood 
specimens, library books and docu- 
ments. But here again the foresters 
were far from discouraged by such 
setbacks. They still had their plans 
for more forest reserves, for construc- 
tion of access roads into heavily 
forested regions, for silvicultural 
work, for the expansion of thei: cul- 
ture intercalaire, and for a govern- 
ment logging and sawmill project. 

They hope to train forest rangers 
and to select each year three or four 
outstanding men among them to send 
to France for professional training. 
In the meantime, they are promoting 
the most likely of the present Indo- 
Chinese staff men to more responsible 
posts and designating French fores- 
ters as counselors. While the sys- 
tem is too new to judge its effective- 
ness, the French feel that the rate of 
progress in all efforts will be much 
greater when the ferment stops. 

At the time I was in Malaya the 
headlines were not so big and black 
as they subsequently became. Except 
for a few mysterious accidental fires 
in rubber factories or tin mine man- 
agers’ homes, things were what resi- 
dents of Singapore and Kuala Lum- 
pur regarded as normally tranquil. 
As a result, the British foresters were 
busily occupied with administering 
sales of timber from the reserves and 
of revising management plans. 

In Singapore the forest officer 
showed me each of the sawmills in 
that interesting city. They were just 
reopening after a protracted strike 
over wages, an important part of 
which is paid in rice. Using logs 
from Malaya, and from Borneo, Java, 
Sumatra and other parts of Asia, 
these Singapore mills cut lumber and 
dimension stock for export, in addi- 
tion to domestic lumber items. The 
export material is inspected by the 
staff of the forest officer to make sure 
size and grade specifications are met 
by each producer. 


This is a sensible idea for any 
country desiring to build up or main- 
tain a good reputation as dependable 
suppliers. 


Based on the experience of the saw- 
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mill men with their customers, and 
the research work being done at the 
Kepang Forest Experiment Station, 
the Singapore forest officer was at- 
tempting to develop grading rules for 
all export lumber items, to satisfy 
American, British and European im- 
porters, as well as his own producers. 

The Kepang station has also done 
a highly important job in persuading 
the Malayan State Railways to use 
creosote treated ties, or sleepers as 
the British call them. This station 
has also made a valuable contribu- 
tion in identifying the important tim- 
bers of Malaya, determining their 
strength properties on modern test- 
ing machines, and publishing the re- 





LESSON IN CLIMATE 


Climate is affected by vegeta- 
tion. A case in point is Tennes- 
see’s Copper Basin where the ef- 
fects of land denudation on lo- 
cal climate is startingly appar- 
ent. Summer mean maximum 
air temperatures are 2.1 to 3.5 
degrees higher in the bare zones 
than in the adjacent forest— 
wind velocities from five to fif- 
teen times higher. 











sults so lumber producers and buyers 
will know what they are getting. 

It was remarkable that the beauti- 
ful building of the Kepang Forest 
Research Institute was not destroyed 
during the Japanese occupation. | 
asked about the same thing at the 
Singapore Botanical Gardens, and 
was told that the Japanese command- 
ing officer happened to be interested 
in botanical research. True or not, 
the fact that the collections, records 
and herbarium material were left in- 
tact has saved many years of work. 


Also at Kepang was located the 
forest ranger school where local staff 
men are taught forestry in the ver- 
nacular, not in English. They come 
there with their wives and children, 
live in pleasant little cottages, and 
learn such things ‘as map making, 
tree measurement, wood identification 
and elementary surveying. 


When they have finished the class 
and field work, as over 150 have 
since 1928, they are eligible to hold 
positions in the subordinate service. 
They thus serve under the British 
gazetted forest officers who are all 
graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, or European schools. 

On Java we drove over paved 
roads, past schools and hospitals. On 
the steep slopes of mountains at high 
elevations, we saw well-terraced, irri- 


gated ‘rice paddies. The terracing 
was so intensive that some individual 
paddies were no bigger than a dining 
room table. 

What interested me especially on 
this beautiful island was that the 
tops of the mountains had been left 
in natural forest, or had been planted 
to forest species to protect the water- 
sheds and assure a constant supply 
of water for the rice cultivation. 
With one of the heaviest populations 
per square mile, the Indonesians had 
been forced early to the adoption of 
such vital conservation measures. 

It was this rural rice-growing, tree- 
growing part of Java that showed 
what this marvelous island could be. 
Here land was used for the maximum 
benefit of the people on the land. It 
was different from cities like Batavia 
and Soerabaya which still have the 
slowly healing scars of war. It was 
different from the small villages in 
the vicinity of Buitenzorg, Bandoeng, 
and Semarang, where houses were 
freshly destroyed and farms aban- 
doned, with Dutch soldiers discon- 
solately patrolling the ruins. 

At Buitenzorg were the most inter- 
esting botanical gardens I have seen. 
It was a botanical education just to 
see them, especially under the super- 
vision of Dr. Baas-Becking, scientist, 
humanist and self-styled “imperial co- 
lonialist.” 

Dr. Baas-Becking smiled when he 
told me, as we rode in his jeep, of 
his “imperialistic colonialism”; but 
the admiring and smiling welcome he 
received from the laborers in the gar- 
dens showed just what kind of an 
“imperial colonialist” he was. He had 
done important underground work 
during the war, for which he was 
highly decorated. 

Although Buitenzorg was occupied 
by the Japanese, and although there 
has been considerable disturbance 
since in that area, Dr. Baas-Becking’s 
works in the gardens, laboratories 
and schools have remained unmolest- 
ed. Above all, he has keen apprecia- 
tion of what proper land use can 
mean in terms of peoples’ livelihoods 
and welfare. 

When the ferment stops in Indone- 
sia’s forests, the Dutch and Indone- 
sian foresters, soil conservationists 
and agricultural engineers will do 
well to follow Dr. Baas-Becking’s 
precepts. 


(Mr. Huberman will conclude his 
series in the May issue with observa- 
tions on conditions in the Philippines 


and Australia. ) 
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There is No Substitute for All-Wheel Drive 
and All-Wheel Steer in a motor grader ..-MO way 


in which any rear drive, front steer machine can 
equal the maneuverability, power-at-the-blade, and 
all-around performance of an Austin-Western “88” 
or “99”. 

With All-Wheel Drive, there are no idling front 
wheels—no dead front end to consume power and 


decrease operating efficiency. All weight is on driv- 


ing wheels—front and rear—contributing 100% to 


yer fOWer 


for Matchless Performance 


traction and utilizing the full power of the engine. 


All-Wheel Steer provides unequalled maneuver- 
ability; saves time on every job; makes it possible 
to work in places where ordinary motor graders 
cannot go—do things they cannot do. 


Get the complete story of the many additional 
features of these outstanding graders from your A-W 
distributor, or send for the latest bulletins. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY, AURORA, ILL., U.S.A. 





























— KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 


BRISTLECONE pine gets its name from the long, slen- 
der, bristle-like prickle which is borne at the end of each 
cone scale. Another name applied to it is foxtail pine, 
because the arrangement of the needles in brush-like tufts 
at the ends of the twig resembles a fox tail. 





In favorable locations at high elevations, Bristlecone Pine is a bushy- clothed at the ends with long, — 
crowned tree from thirty-five to forty feet tall. Elsewhere it is a twisted shrub pact, brush-like tufts of foliage. 


’ 


—BRISTLECONE PINE 


Pinus aristata, Engelmann 


By WARREN D. BRUSH 








This is a tree of the high mountain regions, from 
8,000 to 11,000 feet elevation. It maintains its existence 
under adverse circumstances where it is cold and stormy 
in winter and where the brief growing season is subject 
to excessive drought. At the upper limit of its growth, it 

clings to stony ledges and wind-swept 

, ridges, where the ungainly trunks are 

welcome to the traveler, miner, or 

sheepherder who is in need of shel- 
ter or of fire for his camp. 


It grows from the outer range of 
the Rocky Mountains in Colorado to 
southern Utah, central and southern 
Nevada, southeastern California, and 
the San Francisco peaks in northern 
Arizona. Rarely forming pure stands, 
it is usually scattered on thin rocky 
soil, mainly on south slopes, with 
little or no underbrush. It is most 
abundant at higher levels where its 
only associate is limber pine, which 
it somewhat resembles in manner of 
growth. The two can be readily dis- 
tinguished, however, by the shorter 
needles of the bristlecone pine. 


It varies in height and form from 
a half-prostrate, twisted shrub at 
very high elevations, to a bushy- 
crowned tree from thirty-five to 
forty feet in locations more favorable 
for its growth. Ordinarily, from fif- 
teen to thirty or, at the most, forty 
feet high, with a short stocky trunk 
twelve to eighteen, or sometimes 
thirty, inches in diameter, which is 
commonly clothed for the greater part 
of its length in a dense, wide, irregu- 
lar crown. In older trees, the upper 
branches are erect and much longer 
than the usually pendulous lower 
branches. The rather wide bushy 
crown of long, drooping lower 
branches and of irregularly long, up- 
right top limbs is characteristic of 
single trees or those in open stands 
on wind-swept slopes. In denser 
stands, in less exposed situations, the 
crown form may be narrower. Young 
trees have a distinctly pyramidal 
crown with short, rather thick 
branches which stand out from the 
stem at right angles. 


The stout, light orange-colored 
twigs turn to dark gray-brown, or 
a nearly black, with age, and are 
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Because of the small size, poor form and inaccessibility 
of trees, bristlecone pine contributes little or nothing to 
the nation’s timber supply. This species provides, never- 
theless, valuable cover on many of our high western wa- 
tersheds. Growth is very slow and the trees attain an age 
of 300 to 375 years. Trees from sixteen to twenty inches 
in diameter are from 200 to 250 years old. 


The stout, curved, deep green needles, five to a bundle, 
; are densely clustered at ends of the twigs. Each mature 
’ needle is one and one-fourth to one and one-third inches 
long, lustrous on the back, and often showing on the 
surface minute but conspicuous whitish resin flecks. The 
leaves of each season’s growth persist for fourteen to 
seventeen years. 


Dark orange-red pollen bearing flowers are borne on 
spikes throughout the crown; while the dark purple 
female ones are borne at the ends of the twigs. The 
cylindrical, nearly stemless cones mature at the end of 
the second season and are then two and one-half to three 
and one-half inches long, deep chocolate-brown, tinged 
with purple. They hang at the very tips of the branch- 
lets, opening and scattering their seeds abcut the first of 
October. Each cone scale is armed with a sharp, slender, 
and very fragile incurved prickle nearly one-fourth inch 
long, which is often covered with brown, shiny droplets 
of resin. 





Stout, curved, deep green needles are densely clustered at the 
ends of the twigs. Each cone scale bears a sharp, curved point 


The seeds are nearly oval, light brown, often mottled 
with black, with long, thin terminal wings. The trees 
: begin to bear cones when they are about twenty years 
old and seeds are produced every season with especially 
heavy crops at intervals of several years. The large 
winged seeds are taken a considerable distance by the 
wind, often as much as 600 feet from the parent tree. 
Nevertheless, reproduction is usually sparse and scat- 
tered as many of the seeds are eaten by rodents and others 7 Fee 2 J. } 
never find conditions suitable for germination. 2 ey Mont ts 
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The bark is thin, smooth and grayish white on the iy ie RS ga an at ’ 
stems and branches of young trees. On the trunks of old z eK PN oe r 
trees, it is a dull reddish brown, one-half to three-quarters im ee 


of an inch thick, rather shallowly furrowed, the main flat 
ridges irregularly connected by narrower slanting divi- 


rc Y bark is thin, smooth and grayish white. On old trunks 
sions, the surface covered with small scales. ha eal poms 


it is dull reddish brown, thick, scaly and shallowly furrowed 
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The narrow-ringed wood is light, soft, weak, pale 
brownish red with a thin layer of whitish sapwood, and 
weighs thirty-five pounds to the cubic foot in an air-dry 
condition. Because of the small size of the tree and its 
poor timber form, the wood is little used, except in 
localities where better timber is scarce. There it is in 
demand for mine props, railway ties, fence posts and fuel. 
Although it is low in resistance to decay, fence posts and 
ties may have a fairly long life when used in dry regions. 


Bristlecone pine can be grown on the plains as an 
ornamental evergreen. In cultivation, it is usually a hand- 
some low shrub, with ascending branches densely clothed 
with appressed leaves sprinkled with white grains of resin, 
a characteristic by which the species is easily distin- 
guished from other shrubby pines. 











The natural range of Bristlecone Pine 
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Village for Lonely Loggers 


(From page 11) 


ters, Swedish forest industry is in no 
exuberant mood. 

Putting up a forest workers’ village 
does not stop, as a rule, with a line of 
frame buildings. A common bath- 
house, located in one of the buildings 
and serving all families on scheduled 
occasions, may be necessary. The 
community laundry is another inno- 
vation. I saw one of these in Varm- 
land. A group of electric-driven 
washing machines, with huge drying 
ovens, delivered the family wash to 
the electric ironers with a minimum 
of manual labor. The village women, 
in the midst of these muscle-saving 
devices, have a wonderful go at gos- 
sip and banter and they looked 
thoroughly pleased to load their drud- 
gery on mechanical slaves. I asked 
some of them if they still wanted to 
migrate to the big towns. They didn’t 
—not for a while. 

One of the most extraordinary il- 
lustrations of the course that rural 
housing may take, as the controlling 
factor in forest management, is fur- 
nished by the University of Uppsala. 
Fifteen years before Columbus dis- 
covered America, the first classes as- 
sembled at Uppsala for the study of 
philosophy, and since that time 472 
graduating classes have passed from 
the college halls. With all those cen- 
turies in which to make up its mind, 
Uppsala for the past fifty years has 
been investing every spare dollar of 
its revenues — gifts, endowments, 
scholarship funds—in forests. 

In its possession today are 92,000 














Swedish “rangers” have offices built in these new homes 
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acres of timberland, upon which the 
institution places a value of $7,000,- 
000. The net return—almost exactly 
fifty percent of the gross—is slightly 
over three percent a year. Possibly 
no other university in the world has 
turned to timber business as a de- 
liberate hedge against the hazards of 
common forms of investment. There 
are “college forests” in America, of 
course, but used mainly for instruc- 
tion of students in a forestry faculty. 

Uppsala’s plan of forest manage- 
ment follows a strongly conservative 
pattern. No artificial regeneration is 
undertaken, despite the fact that 
Swedish foresters more and more em- 
ploy seeding or planting and un- 
doubtedly will extend it greatly in the 
future. In keeping with forest man- 
agement regulations applying to all 
parts of the nation, Uppsala’s woods 
are handled by graduate forest engi- 
neers and a staff of trained assistants. 

Their conservation constantly re- 
verts to one theme—that the univer- 
sity must improve its capital stock 
as a multiplying heritage for future 
generations. Of course, the foresters 
make as many good sales as possible, 
for the institution surely needs the 
proceeds, but it is the engineer, and 
he alone, who decides what shal] be 
cut, and when—never the buyer. No 
doubt, this has a tinge of altruism 
for the American logger who hardly 
may be expected to contemplate a 
piece of timber country with the same 
abstraction as the Rector Magnificus 
of Uppsala. 





How a university can get so deep 
in the woods is explained by an event 
in Uppsala’s early history. The town, 
center of the dominant ecclesiastical 
see of Sweden, held a national promi- 
nence dwarfing the then minor mu- 
nicipalities of Stockholm and Gothen- 
burg. To establish a university on 
a major scale, King Gustaf Adolf, in 
1624, donated from his immense es- 
tates 32,000 acres of woods, scattered 
across several of the provinces. For 
ages, Sweden remained a purely agri- 
cultural economy in which forests 
had a limited employment. But when 
world demand commenced to bid for 
Swedish timber, iron, and steel, in- 
dustry toppled agriculture and _be- 
came the seventy-percent factor in the 
country’s annual income. In this 
evolution, Uppsala’s university forests 
achieved fresh values and in the 
eighteenth century the entire institu- 
tion was supported on revenues from 
timber sales, plus the profits of a 
chain of 411 college-owned farms. 
Today, the farms show no net profit, 
and it is the timberlands that help 
to carry the educational load. Why 
the collapse of farm values? The 
answer ties in to Uppsala’s forest 
management system. 

By gift and purchase, Uppsala be- 
came the owner of 33,000 acres of 
good farm soil, divided among 411 
tenant occupants. For long decades, 
the proceeds gave a welcome lift to 
the university’s treasury, and the 
available manpower was utilized in 
woods operations. A large portion 
of the rentals was paid in farm pro- 
duce and the professorial staff had 
their cellars well stocked, even if 


(Turn to page 34) 





Dining room for single men at a Swedish State Forest 
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it’s a hard worker... 


standing still! 


Ses actin 











Oliver “Cletrac’”’ Model FDE with 
Carco Winch cold decking logs 
with a high line. 





Even when it’s not busy hauling logs or building 
roads, an Oliver “Cletrac” tractor finds plenty of 
work to do. This Model FDE with its Carco 
Winch, for example, is hard at work cold decking 
logs with a high line. It takes plenty of power 


It’s this steady, dependable power, plus the 
sure-footed operation of Oliver “Cletrac” tractors, 
that has made them the favorite for all logging 
operations in all-weather operations. Easy to 
handle, easy to maintain, these ruggedly built 


... steady, dependable power to lift heavy logs. 
And plenty of steady, dependable power is exactly 
what you get with Oliver “Cletrac.” There are no 
sudden surges ... no interruptions in the power 
flow to place undue strain on cables. 


Cletrac 


a product of' 


The OLIVER Corporation 


tractors help you get out more logs per season. 
For the complete story, see your Oliver Industrial 
Distributor or write The OLIVER Corporation, 
Industrial Division, 19300 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio. 









“THE SIGN OF 


A complete line of Crawler and Industrial Wheel Tractors EXTRA SERVICE” 
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THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 

are properly planted for maximum 

survival in any soil because they have 

been given the right start. 

Users all across the country report 

tremendous savings over hand labor. 
e 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 
INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 





OUT ON A LIMB 


By BRADFORD ANGIER 














HOW MANY? 


How many business firms 
in America plan their affairs 
for 100 years in advance? 
Very few, we believe. 

Yet, out here in the 
world’s greatest timber-grow- 
ing region, many companies 
are laying the ground work 
for operations to last not 
only 100 years, but perpetu- 
ally. 

Men are today investing 
millions of dollars every year 
in establishment of  sus- 
tained-yield forest manage- 
ment operations intended to 
produce a continuous crop 
of forest products for a cen- 
tury hence and all the years 
in between. 

These men are America’s 
greatest risk takers. 


C. D. JOHNSON 
LUMBER CORPORATION 


Office: Portland, Or. 
Mills: Toledo, Or. 














“He who plants a tree,” said Lucy Larcom, “plants a joy.” Trees beautify. t 


protect, and enrich our land. They’re with us from the cradle to the coffin, but 
how much do you know about them? 


Twelve or more correct answers is excellent; 9-11, good; 6-8, passing. 


Less than six puts you “out on a limb.” Answers inverted below. 


I. 


wn 


3. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Who despaired of ever seeing “A poem lovely as a tree”? 


a. Mark Twain b. Joyce Kilmer c. Louisa M. Alcott 


Indians still find this tree invaluable for canoes. 


a. Pine b. Beech c. Birch 


How many species of trees are native to the United States and Canada? 
a. About 100 b. Nearly 250 c. Over 1,000 


What is the most valuable tree in the world? 


a. Maple b. Rubber c. Date 


What is a tree-creeper? 
a. A small bird b. A tropical insect c. A vine 


The General Sherman Bigtree, in Sequoia National Park, is said to be the 
largest living thing in the world. If all its wood could be used, how many 
average houses would it build? 

a. About 30 b. Nearly 100 c. Over 350 t 


Do trees breathe? 
a. No, a tree gets its nourishment from water and sunlight. 
b. Yes, trees require oxygen as human beings do. 


Because its Vitamin C content helps ward off scurvy, woodsmen have been 
making tea from this since pioneer days. 
a. Sassafras leaves b. Choke cherries c. Spruce needles 


Which of these woods makes by far the best fire? 
a. Pine b. Cedar c. Hickory 


May a poplar tree be planted in New York City? 
a. Yes, if fenced from animals for the first year. 


b. No, it is forbidden by law. 


The charter of the Connecticut Colony is supposed to have been successfully 
hidden in what tree when King James II demanded its surrender? 
a. Washington elm b. Charter oak c. Penn Treaty oak 


The Founders Tree in California, a redwood said to be the tallest tree now 
known, is how high? 
a. About 200 feet b. Over 360 feet c. Nearly 510 feet 


What is a treenail? 
a. Spike on telephone pole b. Wooden peg c. A hitching ring 


The inner bark of which of these trees is still sometimes dried and ground 
into flour? 
a. Birch b. Poplar c. Pine 


What famous woodsman carved on a beech tree in Tennessee, “cilled A 
Bar On Tree in THE YEar 1760”? 


a. Kit Carson b. Sam Bowie c. Dan Boone 
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Genetics 
(From page 17) 


through hybridization new varieties 
combining.the best qualities of two or 
more species. 

It is common knowledge among 
animal husbandmen and _horticul- 
turists that crossing or hybridizing 
different breeds of the same kind of 
animal or plant will often produce a 
hybrid larger and stronger than eith- 
er of its parents. The institute has 
produced twelve hybrids since 1940 
and of these four showed vigorous 
growth at three years and one or two 
others look promising. The remain- 
der show intermediate vigor. 

The institute with its arboretum, 
containing most of the pine species in 
the world and its records on desirable 
parent trees, is in a unique position 
for successfully conducting hybridiza- 
tion experiments on pine trees. With 
so many species with which to work, 
the iob of hybridization becomes tre- 
mendous. In one year more than 
8,000 flowers were pollinated by hand 
by the institute staff. 

One of the outstanding hybrids 
produced to date has been a cross 
between Monterey and _ knobcone 
pines. Monterey pine lacks hardiness 
but grows fast; knobcone pine is 
hardy but grows slowly. Monterey 
pine contributed its fast growth, and 
knobcone pine contributed hardiness 
to the qualities of the hybrid which 
was named Pinus attenuradiata. Such 
a fortunate combination of good qual- 
ities is not common, explaining in 
part why so many crosses must be 
made before a satisfactory hybrid is 
found. 

A cross-pollination of Western 
white with Eastern white pine has 
produced a hybrid which at four and 
a half years old is twice as tall and 
three times as heavy as either parent 
tree at the same age. This indicates 
that this hybrid may be ready to saw 
into lumber at age of forty to fifty 
years as contrasted with eighty or 
100 years for the parent trees. 

Dr. John T. Buchholz, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is developing a 
method for determining what hybrids 
are successful by examination of the 
embryos even before the seeds ma- 
ture. Growth potentiality of a new 
hybrid may be determined in fifteen 
months or less instead of three to five 
years,as in present nursery trials. 

The assumption that most species 
of pines will not produce cones until 
they are ten or twenty years old has 


(Turn to page 41) 


Smashing Power 


when you load up with 


REMINGTON “HI-SPEED 22's £ 


old bobcat, you get knock-down, 
knock-out punch with wallop- 
ing, power-laden Remington Hi- 
Speed 22 ammunition. Hunting, 
plinking or pest shooting, you’re 
sure these get-up-and-go car- 
tridges deliver with plenty to 
spare. 


Remington Hi-Speed 22’scom- 
bine maximum accuracy, blind- 
ing speed, and smashing power. 
They pack almost as much wal- 
lop at 100 yards as standard 
cartridges develop at the muzzle. 
Along with outstanding power, 
speed and accuracy, Remington 
Hi-Speed 22’s have exclusive 
Remington ‘‘Kleanbore’”’ prim- 
ing, which keeps your rifle accu- 
rate. So, ask for Remington Hi- 
Speed 22’s next time you buy. 
You'll get more out of shooting 
when you pick the power load. 


For that chance shot at a tough 
























Penetration power of 
the Remington Hi-Speed 
long rifle solid-point bullet 
will drill through seven 7/- 
inch pine boards... at 
ten-yard range. 


—- Shock power. Look what 
: happens to a cake of laun- 
dry soap when it's blasted 
by a Remington Hi-Speed 
22 hollow-point bullet! 


Smashing energy. 

Solid point bullet delivers 

sledge-hammer blow 

equal to 158 ft. Ibs. at the 

muzzle. That's real power 
.. real punch, 


Over 30,000 rounds 
with “Kleanbore” priming 
were fired through barrel 
on left. 30,000 with corro- 
sive priming through bar- 
rel on right, 








**If It’s Remington—It’s Right! ’’ 


Remington 


*“Hi-Speed”’ and “‘Kleanbore” are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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a. “2 a —t mt. 
ALL STEEL HAND HOIST 


SEATTLE, U.S.A. AeciSTERED 


HOISTS 


Write, wire or phone for com 
plete information on models, 
prices and optional equipment. 


—————————— 


ltt 
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al 

Dealers in all World trade centers 

2728 6th Ave. South @ Seattle 4, Washington 
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MAPLE SYRUP 


Time to Reserve Maple Syrup from 
New 1949 Crop e Delivery in April: 
Prices Same as Last Year 
Gal. $7.50; %-Gal. $4.00; Qt. $2.25 
Postpaid anywhere in the United States 


Four Springs Farm, Danville, Vermont 














Old Maine Hunting 
Shoes Rebuilt 


We are now able to attach new 
rubber bottoms to used tops. 
However, we are obliged to 
limit this service somewhat 
according to the following con- 
ditions. We cannot make al- 
terations on tops and cannot 
rebuild old leather shoes or 
moccasins. We will attach our 
new 1949 Hunting Rubbers 
which ave the same quality 
crepe sole rubbers used in 
1941, replace missing eyelets, 
make small repairs and supply 
new leather laces. Whole sizes 
only. 5 to 12, D, EE, and FF 
widths. Price $4.85 postpaid 
East of Mississippi River. If 
West, add 20c. Send for 
Spring Catalog. 








L. L. Bean, Inc., Dept. 73 Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 
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Lonely Loggers 
(From page 30) 


they saw few silver kronor. Now- 
adays, with eighty professors on the 
staff, everything is on a cash basis 
and, to make it so, the Swedish gov- 
ernment chips in $1,400,000 annual- 
ly. 

In recent years, in consequence of 
Sweden’s peculiar regulations, the 
owner of one or a hundred farms, 
occupied by tenants, must maintain 
all farm buildings in a state of high 
efficiency—yes, and a state of high 
comfort and decoration. The tenant. 
also serving as a woods worker, mere- 
ly sits pretty and calls on the owner 
for a new silo, roofing, water-pump- 
ing systems, or whatever else can go 
wrong on a modern farm. During 


the last ten years, repair and main- 
tenance costs in Sweden have become 
a landlord’s nightmare, in conse- 
quence of which the outgo on Upp- 
sala’s 33,000 acres outstrips the in- 
come. And yet, by law, the tenant 
cannot be displaced nor his privileges 
curtailed. If a labor force is to be 
available to the university’s forests, 
farm families must be retained in the 
neighborhood of the timberlands, 
whatever the cost. The latter phase, 
however, has its limitations. Forests 
are grown for profit, and the profit 
has its source in export markets. How 
far those markets will concede valet 
service for the hewers of wood is 
not, at the moment, decided. 


Mount Rainier 
(From page 15) 


acceptance of the idea of preservation 
for posterity. But no, the newly born 
“bureaucracy” came in for an almost 
immediate accusation of locking up 
essential resources, and the issue was 
joined. 

A brief review of the basic ele- 
ments of the act to establish a Na- 
tional Park Service is necessary to 
understand future developments. 

“The service thus established shall 
promote and regulate the use of the 
federal areas known as national parks 

. . -by such means and measures 
as conform to the fundamental pur- 
pose of the said parks. which 
purpose is to conserve the scenery 
and the natural and historic objects 
and the wildlife therein and to pro- 
vide for the enjoyment of the same 
in such manner and by such means 
as will leave them unimpaired for the 
enjoyment of future generations.” 

The intent of the act is clear, but 
the interpretation of these simple 
phrases has been, and will no doubt 
continue to be, a difficult and com- 
plex thing. 

In short, the National Park Service 
is charged with the conservation of 
the “scenery and the natural and his- 
toric objects and the wildlife” in such 
fashion as to leave them unimpaired 
for future generations, and at the 
same time these features are to be 
used and enjoyed by the visitors to 
the national parks. And so the line 
must be drawn. Use and enjoy your 
national parks up to but not beyond 
the line which marks the barrier be- 
tween use and the impairment of park 
values. A difficult line to draw? The 
National Park Service has found it 


so. Each of the parks has had a 


varied and perplexing series of prob- 
lems, ranging from the logical and 
feasible developments coincident with 
visitor use to those which enter the 
realm of the ridiculous. 

Of these, Mount Rainier has had 
a full share. Not the oldest of our 
national parks, not the largest, but 
certainly one of those deserving of 
the superlatives employed in describ- 
ing its great scenic beauty. The cen- 
tral feature of the park, the mountain 
itself, bears upon its volcanic bulk 
the largest single peak glacier system 
in America. This feature alone justi- 
fies its status as a national park. Add 
the splendor of magnificient virgin 
forest, unsurpassed flower gardens, 
an abundant wildlife, all of the things 
which go to make up a comparatively 
inviolate wilderness area, and the en- 
tity is one of nature’s masterpieces. 

This area, embracing some 378 
square miles, is to be used and en- 
joyed, and to provide for this use and 
enjoyment certain developments must 
be foreseen and provided. Highways, 
campgrounds, hotels, lodges, trails 
communications, to name a few. These 
must be designed and located in such 
a manner that the impact of hundreds 
of thousands of visitors each year, 
most of them in two summer months, 
will not impair park values. And it 
is being done, not perfectly perhaps, 
but to the satisfaction of the vast ma- 
jority of those who avail themselves 
of the facilities each year. 

Early in the history of the park 
the obvious need was first for the 
development of such facilities. The 
area was isolated, inaccessible, and 
provision for use was a primary con- 
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Unused “in-between” channels can 
be put to work with the CARFONE 


Mobile communication 





on adjacent channels is a practical possibility 


-with the RCA CARFONE 


The CARFONE opens more area 
for reliable operation 









NORMAL COVERAGE 
AREA FOR STATION “AT 


7 
/ STATION 
| a 
| 
\ 


® With conventional 2-way radio operat- 
ing on adjacent channels, you get interfer- 
ence over wide areas. A is a typical station, 
B and C are adjacent-channel stations. 


“a = 
i, > 
“4 NORMAL COVERAGE % 
/ AREA FOR STATION “A \ 


——_ ] 


® With CARFONE systems there is prac- 
tically no interference. 








@ For the first time, utilization of 
those in-between channels in the 
152-162 Mc. band becomesa practical 
possibility—as proved by actual tests! 

The RCA CARFONE does it with 
“*31-Circuit’’ Selectivity. Here, 
31-tuned circuits build a ‘“‘canyon- 
shaped” selectivity curve that clears 
the path for desired signals—and shuts 
out the bothersome interference that 
formerly made adjacent-channel oper- 
ation impractical. 

Result: mobile communication 
systems sharing areas with adjacent 
channel stations can reclaim territory 
formerly impossible to operate in 





with reliability (see diagrams in 
lower corner). 

In many other ways, too, CARFONE 
design anticipates the needs of mobile 
communication equipment in the 
future. For instance, the CARFONE 
provides higher sensitivity with 
Grounded-Grid input. It has lower 
spurious response and lower spurious 
emission. It has extended frequency 
range. It is smaller in size. And it is 
extremely easy to install. 

° . . 


For detailed information on the RCA 
CARFONE , , . write Dept. 119-D, RCA 
Engineering Products, Camden, N. J. 


COMMUNICATION SECTION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, H.J. 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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We offer a complete line of 
Forest and Xmas Tree Planting 
Stock 


Strong, sturdy, well-rooted Seedlings and Trans- 
plants for the conservationist, Timber-Operator, or 
other Iand-owner. MUSSER TREES ARE GROW- 
ING IN ALL 48 STATES 

Write today for Special Xmas Tree Growers’ 
Gulde, “end complete Planting Stock Price Lie 


MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 
Indiana, Penna. 














TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 
NURSERY MEN 


Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 














KOREAN PINE (Nut Pine) 


For PARKS and ESTATES 
3 to 5 feet 


ELFGREN NURSERIES 
East Killingly, Connecticut 








GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety. 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 643, Johnstown, Pa. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 











Norway Spruce, Red ‘or White Pine, Scoteh ay 
White Spruce, Black HiIl Spruce, ete. Price: 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED To LIVE. 


he ae MAINE FOREST ae COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 





sideration. By 1911 the first auto- 
mobile was driven to the Paradise 
Valley. Driven is hardly the proper 
term. The vehicle was pushed, drag- 
ged, and driven over a dirt road 
which was deplorable, even for those 
times. 

The public was not permitted to 
drive motor vehicles to the valley un- 
til 1915. Prior to that date horses 
and wagons served as transportation, 
but with greater ease of access visita- 
tion to the park began to increase 
rapidly. Rather than hundreds of 
visitors annually, soon there were 
thousands, additional developments 
were imperative, and were provided. 

It became apparent that develop- 
ment was no longer of paramount 
importance — pro- 
tection and con- “JOE BEAVER" 


singular feature, a distinctive tourist 
attraction, a great engineering feat, 
and visioning the possibilities for 
tourist travel after Mount Rainier 
had been so “improved,” they hold 
that without a shadow of doubt the 
project would “pay off.” Shall we 
grant then, that such a development 
would contribute to the visitor’s en- 
joyment of the national park? Per- 
haps it would, for some. Yet we find 
an increasingly great number who 
appreciate beauty in nature as it was 
created, who feel that it need not be 
improved upon or modernized to pro- 
vide a maximum of pleasure and in- 
spiration. 
Last year newspapers from coast 
to coast gave widespread publicity to 
a scheme which 
By Ed Nofziser advocated the con- 





servation problems 
increased with use, 
the impact of the 
hundreds of thou- 
sands was making 
itself felt. The line 
of demarcation be- 
came increasingly 
dificult to draw. 
How were these 
hundreds of thou- 
sands to be accom- 
modated, and yet 
protect park fea- 
tures? The per- 
plexing proposals 
appear upon the 
scene. Existing de- 








struction of a mon- 
ument on_ the 
mountain’s crest, 
the purpose being 
to place Mount 
Rainier second in 
rank among the 
major peaks of the 
United States. This 
was no new pro- 
posal. The state of 
Washington cele- 
brated its Golden 
Jubilee in 1939, 
and to commemo- 
rate that date one 
ardent Washingto- 
nian advocated an 








velopments become 
inadequate. The 
process of weigh- 
ing begins. Is the 
proposal justified in its contribution 
to increased use of the park? Does 
the proposal destroy or damage the 
natural scene? How will it affect in- 
trinsic park values? Consider a re- 
curring proposal. 

As far back as 1915, coincident 
with the opening of the motor road, 
the idea was advanced that a tram- 
way or cog road be built extending 
from Paradise Valley to the summit 
of Mount Rainier. Through the years 
this idea has been revised and elaho- 
rated, until at present the plan visu- 
alizes an enclosed, electrically opera- 
ted cog-rail system. A combination 
of tunnels and subways constructed 
beneath the glaciers would enter the 
earth at the site of Paradise Inn, and 
emerge in a modern hotel structure 
in the crater at the summit. Some 
good engineering minds have 
vouched for the feasibility of the 
project. 

Proponents of the plan point out 
this would be a specific, unique and 


even more ambi- 
tious spire. 

“The monument 
should be set up 
on the highest pinnacle of Mount 
Rainier. At the twelve-foot level it 
would reach above Mount. Massive 
and regain, for our mountain, its 
former position as third highest. At 
the twenty-five-foot level it would out- 
reach Mount Elbert and place Rainier 
in second place. At the ninety-foot 
level, however, and there should be 
little difficulty raising a monument 
that high, it would overtop Mount 
Whitney and give Mount Rainier un- 
disputed title to the highest point in 
continental United States.” 

While such news items are good 
for a chuckle and are quickly for- 
gotten by most readers, an invariable 
storm of protest is aroused, protests 
which come straight from the hearts 
of those who resent the thought that 
“their mountain” may be submitted 
to indignity. A lady in Missouri, 
distressed by the newspaper stories, 
expresses by letter a sentiment which 
is typical. 


U. S. Forest Service 
“Here, my friend, agriculture 
stops and silviculture begins.” 


“Tt is necessary of course, to change 
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nature to conform to the uses and 
necessities of man. But let us not lay 
an irreverent hand upon beauty. Let 
us leave some spots where man can 
be free from contemplation of hu- 
manity with its imperfections and 
‘Look from Nature up to Nature’s 
God’. From this contemplation he 
comes back serene and calmed, and 
ready to shoulder humanity’s burden, 
from which for awhile he has been 
released.” 

The height of Mount Rainier, 
14,408 feet, remains unchanged upon 
this Fiftieth Anniversary of the na- 
tional park. 

Even before the establishment of a 
National Park Service there is ample 
evidence that natural features were 
to be protected. 

In 1908 the Secretary of the In- 
terior received an application from a 
man who wished to quarry ice from 
the glaciers of Mount Rainier. The 
hopeful prospective permittee, em- 
phasizing that excessive charges for 
ice prevailed in the cities of Tacoma 
and Seattle, ten dollars a ton, pro- 
posed to construct a flume or tram- 
way from the South Tahoma and 
Tahoma glaciers to the nearest road 
or railway, a distance of some five 
miles. Ice, “fit and suitable for use 
for all purposes for which ice is 
used,” was to be -taken from the 
glaciers, conveyed to the cities men- 
tioned, and disposed of profitably at 
a rate less than the exorbitant prices 
then in effect. 


Secretary James Rudolph Garfield 
denied the application. 

Certainly there is little room for 
monotony in the life of a conserva- 
tionist. The wise use of our natural 
resources is an engrossing business. 
The policies of the various conserva- 
tion agencies may vary in detail, but 
the ultimate result must be the same 
—the most advantageous use of all 
the immeasurably valuable properties 
of the people of the United States. 

The wheel of conservation turns 
slowly, but it has covered several de- 
grees of its circumference since the 
idea of inexhaustible resources was 
disproved. In times of stress it has 
faltered, but from somewhere have 
come the shoulders of far-seeing men 
and women to nudge it along. 

When the second or third genera- 
tion to come pauses again in con- 
templation, perhaps upon the occa- 
sion of Mount Rainier National Park’s 
Centennial, let us hope that retro- 
spect will reveal that the old folks 
did a good job, that here and there 
in our country will remain a few 
fragments of unspoiled early America. 
That is the heritage they deserve. 
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ATKINS cia ’Sive 


Felling, bucking or ripping— you can count on 
doing the job faster, easier and at lower cost 
with an Atkins Electric Chain Saw. Faster 
because of the patented Atkins cutter chain 
and construction...Easier because of its smooth, 
vibration-free electric drive...At lower cost 
because it is electrically powered and stays 
on the job year after year with only a fraction 
of the upkeep common to most chain saws... 
Consider all these features and you'll see why 
an Atkins is your one best buy in chain saws. 
Ask your Atkins Chain Saw Distributor to give 
you the full facts. 


Celoer Steet” SAWS 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY ae 
Home Office and Factory — 

402 S. Ilinois Street, Indi: 9, indi 
Branch Factory: Portland, Oregon 


ATKINS Electric Chain Saw 


Available in One 

or Two-Man Types 
Can be operated (1) from gasoline 
driven power- -generator unit 
mounted on tractor, jeep, light 
truck, trailer or skid or (2) from 
tractor or jeep with generator and 
direct power take-off. Operates up 
to 1200 or more feet from the 
power source. 








o1818s Gewere cote” 


Branch Offices: ” 
Atiantas Chicago « Los Angeles + New Orleans « New York + San Francisco 


MAKERS OF BETTER SAWS FOR EVERY CUTTING JOB 














Save-the- , 
aan FORESTRY 


Sendideenreachiortere | | CONSULTANTS 


attractively illustrated pam- 
phiets: “A Living Link in 
History,” by John C. Mer- 








e _ 
iam... “Sesen, Gheuke and atanaguanent Asquniven 
Flowers of the ay Marketing @ Conservation 

R by Willis epson . e Story ty 

Told by. a "Fallen Redwood,” "by Emanuel Cruising Throughout 

Fritz ... ‘Redwoods of the Past,”” by Ralph the Seuth 

w. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 


members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE T. M . HOWE RTON ’ J R. 


250 Administration Building, 


University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. MADISON, FLORIDA 





























RainFALL AND Runorr, by E. E. 
Foster. Published by The Macmil- 
lan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 468 pages, illus. 
Price $9. 

Several million dollars have been 
spent in the last fifteen or twenty 
years on hydrologic studies and the 
accumulation of hydrologic data. This 
is the first book to make use of this 
important material in a systematic 
study of precipitation and runoff. It 
provides a clear, up-to-date exposi- 
tion of the scientific principles and 
methods underlying all problems of 
water supply, flood control, hydro- 
electric developments, irrigation, 
drainage, navigation and other pro- 
jects that involve the control of 
water. It fully explains the new meth- 
ods and data of hydrologic analysis, 
such as unit graphs and their uses, 
snow surveys, studies of air masses 
and their movement, evaporation, 
and frequencies, as well as previously 
established methods. 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS IN FORESTRY. 
by Stephen H. Spurr. Published 
by The Ronald Press Company, 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. 333 pages, illus. Price $6. 
Mr. Spurr, assistant professor of 

forestry at Harvard University, has 

brought together existing informa- 
tion concerning the use of photo- 
graphs in forest mapping, inventory 
and other phases of forest manage- 
ment. His book is written with the 

hope that it will find use both as a 

text and as a manual. It is not the 

intention of the book to cover the 
entire field of photogrammetry. 

Rather, it touches only those aspects 

of that science which are considered 

to be essential to the forester. 


BecINNER’s GuipE TO WILD FLowers, 
by Ethel Hinckley Hausman. 376 
pages, illustrated, indexed. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1948. 
$3.50. 

The novice in the field of wild- 
flower identification will thoroughly 
approve of Mrs. Hausman’s new 
book. Others more experienced will 
be equally appreciative of the style 
she has used in presenting her ma- 
terial. Because color is most likely 
to be the attracting force in noting a 
wildflower, she has grouped her sub- 
ject matler by color. The casual ob- 
server probably would fail to notice a 
wildling unless it happened to be in 
bloom. Therefore, the grouping by 
color is particularly desirable for 
quick identification. When a_ plant 
produces its flowers in more than one 
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color, both illustration and text are 
repeated under each color grouping. 

More than 1,000 flowers are de- 
scribed and the book is generously 
illustrated with simple line drawings 
placed opposite the text. These draw- 
ings have the happy faculty of em- 
phasizing the characteristics of each 
plant that are most easily recognized. 

The book applies particularly to 
the areas east of the Mississippi. 


A TEACHING GUIDE TO THE TREES AND 
SHRUBS OF GREATER NEW YorK, 
by Arthur H. Graves and Hester 
M. Rusk. Published by the au- 
thors, 1000 Washington Avenue, 
Brooklyn 25, New York. 76 pages. 
Price $1. 

Of particular interest to residents 
of New York or to visitors, this guide, 
now in its third printing, contains 
keys to summer and winter charac- 
teristics necessary to tree identifica- 
tion, a rather full chapter dealing 
with the distinguishing characteristics 
of each native, naturalized and com- 
mon exotic species occurring in the 
greater New York City area. A well 
selected glossary and reference list 
add to the book’s value. 


THe Roya BoranicaL EXPEDITION 
To Spain, Vol. 11, No. 1, by Har- 
old William Rickett. Published 
by the Chronica Botanica Com- 
pany, Waltham, Mass. 83 pages, 
illus. Price $2.50. 

Mr. Rickett, bibliographer for the 
New York Botanical Garden, has pre- 
pared a paper that is both instructive 
and interesting in his account from 
documents in the Archivo General de 
la Nacion in Mexico on the scientific 
expedition to Mexico authorized in 
1788 by Charles III of Spain. The 
expedition coincided with plans to 
create a botanical garden in Madrid 
and the collection gathered by the 
proposed expedition was to help stock 
it. The botanical expedition was in- 
corporated August 4, 1787, with the 
arrival in Mexico of Vincente Cervan- 
tes and his colleagues. Despite con- 
stant wrangling, slow pay and gen- 
eral administrative red tape, the ex- 


pedition slowly made progress, aided 
materially by a native-born Mexican 
of Spanish blood, Jose Mocino. How 
the expedition obtained valuable data 
and collections despite internal strife 
and the growing menace to Spain 
caused by Napoleon is described 
by Mr. Rickett in his paper. 


SMALL-Fruir CuLTuRE, by James 
Sheldon Shoemaker. Published by 
The Blakiston Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 433 pages, 
illus. Price $4. 

A guide for the gardener or the 
commercial fruit grower, this book 
covers the growing of grapes, straw- 
berries, bramble-fruit, currants and 
gooseberries, blueberries and cran- 
berries. Emphasis is placed on prac- 
tical application. In this second edi- 
tion new varieties have been added, 
the latest information on research 
and experimental work included and 
all material from the original edition 
reviewed. 


WiLpLIFE MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK 
FoR Forest Orricers (Region 5, 
1947), by S. B. Show, A. G. Bren- 
neis, F. P. Cronemiller, R. L. Deer- 
ing, Ivan Sack, and D. M. Traugh. 
Published by the Forest Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 243 pages. 
This publication by the U. S. For- 

est Service undertakes to bring to- 
gether what is known about wildlife 
management and to suggest ways to 
help wildlife without seriously inter- 
ferring with other uses of timber, 
range and watershed areas. The book 
confines itself to conditions and prob- 
lems found in the national forests of 
the California region and is designed 
primarily as a working manual for 
foresters conducting wildlife manage- 
ment programs. 


PREHISTORIC INDIANS OF THE SOUTH- 
west, by H. M. Wormington. Pub- 
lished by The Colorado Museum of 
Natural History, Denver. 191 
pages, illus. Price $2.50. 
Archaeologists uncovered the in- 

formation for this history but it is 

presented in a form for the layman, 
tracing the development of south- 
western cultures from a time many 
thousands of years before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era through the 
period of the Spanish Conquest. 

There is a vivid picture of the life of 

the cliff-dwellers of Mesa Verde, the 

canal builders of southern Arizona, 
and various other prehistoric groups. 

The appendix lists the outstanding 

exhibit sites for the traveler, gives 

directions for reaching them and tells 
of the accommodations for ‘tourists. 
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UARANTEED 


\ NOT TO SPLIT OR CURL 





\ ~ “TOUGH ’ is “ word for 
\ . INGERSOLL SHOVELS! 


Tough? Listen. Those rugged, keen-cutting, 


clean-scouring blades on Ingersoll Shovels 

are made of TEM-CROSS Steel. That’s the 

y remarkable steel—developed in Ingersoll’s 

own mills—that’s cross-rolled and specially 

5 heat-treated. Cross-rolled to give it an inter- 

N y AN locking mesh-grain structure that prevents 

~ splitting. Heat-treated by a special process 

to give it a springy tou, ‘iness that’s actually 

curl-proof. 

That’s why Ingersoll blade edges are 
absolutely guaranteed not to split or curl! 

\ If you want that kind of quality—at no 
extra cost—always specify Ingersolls. See 
for yourself why they’re today’s 
buy-word in shovels. INGERSOLL 

| | > Steel Division, Borg-Warner Cor- 


poration, New Castle, Indiana. 


INGERSOLL 
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SABLE MOUNTAIN CORPORATION 


CONSULTING FORESTERS 
4b% CENTER S&T. RUTLAND VT. 











Infringers and 

{mitators warned. 
Best 

Chrome 
Pe Steel— 
@ Strong, 
Durable 


3 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands, 










THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Description 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 














MECHANICS « HOME STUDY 


Step up your own skill with facts & figures of your trade. 
Audels Mechanies Guides contain Practical Inside ‘Trade 
Information in handy form. Fully illustrated. Easy to 
Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 
7 days’ Free Examination. Send no Money. Nothing to 
pay postman. OC arpentry $6 e () Auto $4e 2 Oil Burners $1 
OiSheet Metal $1 e [ Welding $1 e¢ © Refrigeration $4 
()Plumbing $6 ¢ ( Masonry $6¢ 2 Painting $2 e O Radio $4 
OUElectricity $4¢ O Mathematics $2 e OSteam Engineers $4 
OMachinist $4¢ (Blueprint $2¢ (Diesel $z e ODrawing $2 

If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is paid. 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. Y. 





DEGLET NOOR DATES 


Fine flavor, semidry natural dates, not 
sticky—can be carried in your pockets. A 


delicious, nutritious lunch. Packed espe- 
cially for your order. 

5 LB. CARTON $2.15 
10 LB. CARTON 3.55 


15 LB. FLAT 5.00 
30 LB. CARTON (6-5 lb. Bags) 9.90 
PREPAID 


ECHOLS RANCH WERMAL 

















Tree Planting Machines 
(From page 23) 


leveled by the use of two hydraulic 
pistons, each of which raises or low- 
ers, through a linkage, one of the car- 
rier wheels of the machine. Through 
the medium of the pistons the ma- 
chine not only is leveled to permit 
the planting shoe to maintain a ver- 
tical position, but the depth of the 
action of the planting shoe is con- 
trolled. 

Inasmuch as the machine works on 
the curves of contours, the beam, 
coulter planting shoe assembly is 
swung on a large pin. And, so that 
the packer wheels can follow around 
curves, and at the same time straddle 
the young trees without running them 
down, the wheel assembly is mounted 
on the back of the plow beam on a 
vertical pin, which permits a lateral 
movement. 

The assembly is also mounted on 
a horizontal pin so that it can float 
freely when the shoe is in the ground 
to the desired depth, about eight 
inches. However, when the shoe is 
raised, the entire machine is support- 
ed on the two carrier wheels which 
permits pivoting and backing into 
corners. 

The new hillside planter was used 
to set out a quarter million trees on 
reservoir areas in the Muskingum 
district last spring. Some of the 
planting was done on forty-five per- 
cent slopes, which previously were 
considered too dangerous and diff- 
cult to attempt. 


There are a number of tree plant- 
ing machines on the market, among 
the leading manufacturers being the 
Harry A. Lowther Company of Joliet, 
The Wagler Equipment Company of 
Milwaukee, L. W. Meriam Company 
of Elsie, Michigan, and the Waldron 
Machine Works, Valdosta, Georgia. 
Some machines have been developed 











SANDVIK BOW SAWS 


MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 


SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
quality and performance, are 
always dependable and mate- 
rially assist in reducing operat- 
ing costs. FRAMES of light- 
weight Steel Tubing, SAWS 
made from best procurable saw 
Steel, thin back, fast and easy 
cutting. 
Send for Descriptive Folder 


Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 


47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK (7) N. Y. 








from used farm equipment. All in- 
volve the same general principles, but 
individual improvements are being 
made steadily as a result of experi- 
ence in the field. 


In recent years, Kimberly Clark. 
the Mead Corporation and other 
large paper companies have been 
buying up large tracts of cutover 
lands, Jack pine, spruce, Scotch pine, 
and other pulpwood species are being 
planted by the millions with ma- 
chines. 

Interest in mechanical planting is 
particularly high in the South. The 
International Paper Company was the 
first to use a tree planter in Florida 
back in 1946. Now more than fifty 
machines are owned by timberland 
owners and operators in that state. 

The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company planted 1,400,000 seedlings 
of loblolly and slash pine in South 
Carolina last season. Of this number, 
800,000 were planted by machines. 

Planting over 1,500,000 jack pine 
trees in the space of one month, the 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany last spring successfully com- 
pleted one of the largest tree planting 
projects ever undertaken by private 
industry in Minnesota. Two machines 
were used, 

Costs of machine planting as com- 
pared to hand planting varies on 
various projects, The International 
Paper Company reports that machine 
planting has been done in Florida 
for about $5.22 an acre, as compared 
with hand labor costs of from $7.50 
to $10.95. The U. S. Forest Service 
checked its costs on a planting proj- 
ect in the Hiawatha National Forest, 
Michigan, and computed an average 
of $4.67 an acre for the machine as 
compared to $10.98 for hand plant- 
ing. 

The Chicago and North Western 
Railway, through the leadership of 
W. A. Kluender, its forestry agent, 
is preaching the gospel of machine 
planting all over the vast territory 
served by its lines. The company 
owns a machine, which it uses in 
giving tree planting demonstrations 
and loans to farmers and communities 
for the establishment of forests. 

This year around 370,000,000 tree 
seedlings will be grown by state for- 
est nurseries. Seedlings produced in 
federal and industrial nurseries are 
expected to push this figure to more 
than’ 400,000,000. In many sections 
of the country, the machine will carry 
the brunt of the tree planting job. 
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Forest Genetics 
(From page 33) 


long been a barrier to tree breeding. 
However, many species in the arbore- 
tum at the institute have produced 
ovulate or cone-forming flowers at 
the precocious age of slightly over 
six years and many species even 
younger. 

Thus far, few hybrid trees have 
been used in forest planting. Hybrids 
showing great vigor will probably 
become the most used planting stock 
of the future. Two or three of the 
most promising are being observed 
in plantings by the Forest Service 
throughout the California region. 

The first large-scale planting of hy- 
brid pine is being readied with a 
cross of Jeffrey and Coulter pines. 
This hybrid is resistant to resin midge 
and pine reproduction weevil and is 
expected to be hardy to cold and to 
grow fast like Coulter pine with the 
form of Jeffrey pine. It is to be 
produced in quantity for a field trial 
of 1000 or more acres. 

While some hybrid farm crops will 
not reproduce themselves, there has 
been no sterile pine hybrid yet re- 
ported and forest tree hybrids do 
produce enough seed of the improved 
strain to dominate the forest area. 


Control, of cross-pollination is es- 
sential. Special cloth bags are placed 
over the cone-bearing branches while 
the cones are yet unfertilized. The 
pollen is collected from the catkins 
of the other parent of different strain 
and injected into the cloth bags, and 
a hybrid seed is produced if fertili- 
zation is achieved. 

With so much encouragement in 
these endeavors, the geneticists and 
physiologists have gone on to experi- 
ment with newer, faster ways to pro- 
duce superior forest trees. 

This new work is spectacular in 
that it involves the magic of modern 
science. It has been found that X- 
rays cause changes to occur in the 
chromosomes or character-forming 
elements of a ‘seed’s structure that 
are permanent in the seedling. These 
permanent variations from normal 
can be expected to breed true because 
it is the heredity-determining struc- 
ture of the seed that is altered. The 
treatment has produced some strange 
trees; and eventually one may be 
created that will be capable of devel- 
oping into a veritable giant of the 
forest in a comparatively short time 
—like the proverbial bean stalk. 

Another short cut in tree breeding 
being pioneered at the institute is 


vegetative reproduction in which 
branches are cut from superior trees 
and rooted. In this manner it is pos- 
sible to eliminate the uncertain two 
to four years usually required to 
grow a seedling equal in size from 
seed. Curiously, it has been found 
that parts of the same tree may pro- 
duce trees of different characteristics 
than other parts. 

Other work of the physiologists has 
been in budding and grafting buds 
and scions from superior trees on 
previously rooted seedlings. Though 
still in the experimental stage, the 
preliminary budding and grafting 
tests have shown results. The use 
of buds and cuttings is important 
because successful hybrids can thus 
be propagated without the delay of 
waiting for seeds to be produced and 
the additional time required for the 
seeds to sprout and grow. Still more 
important, the uncertainty as to the 
quality of seedling that will be pro- 
duced from the seed of a hybrid is 
eliminated. 

The science of genetics is past the 
pioneering stage. The careful and 
intelligent work done at the institute 
and elsewhere has provided a sound 
foundation for future developments. 
Forest genetics has come into its 
own as a vital part of the young pro- 
fession of forestry. 
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A useful work of reference for all users of 

timber, containing detailed descriptions of 

nearly 200 different timbers, with microscopic 

identifications of the woods in more common 
use. 


A Concise Encyclopedia of 


WORLD TIMBERS 


By F. H. TITMUSS 


HE science of timber technology first 

came into prominence largely as a result 
of the investigations made by American re- 
search workers in the early years of the 
first World War. Before this time the nor- 
mal wood consumer's knowledge of his ma- 
terial was chiefly empirical, and the results 
achieved by the scientists were neither ap- 
preciated nor fully understood by the prac- 
tical man, 


This volume has been designed to serve 
as a connecting link between the laboratory 
worker and the man in the workshop and 
to be a handy reference book for all whose 
work necessitates a real understanding of 
timber. $4.75 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
Dept. 352 
15 E. 40th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Please send me ................ copies of ENCY. 
OF WORLD TIMBERS at $4.75 per copy. 


Enclosed eFC G....cccccccssccssssccces : 





Address 


(Expedite shipment by enclosing 
remittance.) 











REPORT ON SUPPLY AND PRODUCTION 
OF WOOD POLES IN THE U. S&S. 

A SPECIAL REPORT OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION’S FOREST RESOURCE APPRAISAL 
Price 40c 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSN. 
919 17th St.. N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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USE BARTLETT 


Price $5.30 ea. 


SAWS 


No. 124B—24” Special Util- 
ity Saw combines for the first 
time: Quick cutting, Smooth 
cutting, Easy operation. Now 
available. 


Delivered in U. S. A. 








No. 127 PARAGON SAW. This 

curved blade, draw cut pruning saw 

is ideal for all-around pruning. Best 

quality saw steel. Easy grip handle. 
2 hk... $3.40 


, aan 3.85 Delivered 
a, RS 4.10 ( in U.S.A. 
Ss &..... 48 










TREE SURGERY 
SUPPLIES 


TRADEUMARK I BARTLETT MFG.CO. 
CORSSYND] s018 € GRANo BLvo. 
DETROIT, MICH. 















PROPER PRUNING WILL PROTECT YOUR TREES 


Damage by ice and wind often can be avoided, or 
the effects lessened, by use of correctly designed 
pruning tools, bracing materials, and tree wound 
dressing. 


© 0as D 
AGAINST 
DECAY by 
dressing wounds 
with Bartlett 
Black Asphalt 
Tree Paint. Easily 
applied with ordi- 
nary paint brush. 
Will not freeze. 
$2.25 per gallon, 


Express Collect 


Please do not request C.0.D. 





Write now for details and 
complete catalog No. 30. 
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OFFICIAL 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 
also 
UNIFORMS 
FOR ROUGH FIELD WEAR 
Write for Latest Prices. 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms for Over 60 Years 
CINCINNATI 2 OHIO 











SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White — Yellow — Red — Blue 
Prices on these colors for imme- 
diate shipment. 


Paste in 5 gallon cans $1.45 gal. 
Ready Mixed 5 galloncans 1.30 gal. 
| gal. cans—4 to a case .15 more/gal. 


Order direct from factory. 
All prices f.o.b. Sumter, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 








REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 
Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CU. 
Elsie, Michigan 








NURSERY FOR SALE 


On account of death of owner heirs will sacrifice old 
established Nursery. Over 10,000 trees and shrubs. 50 
acres of land. Complete set of modern buildings and 
equipment. Irrigation system. Only 30 minutes from 


Twin Cities on paved highway. 


Write J. P. KOELSCH REALTY e REALTORS 
2321 Hennepin, Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 











Operation Snewbound : 





(From page 9) 


close tabs on the severity of the crisis. 

On inauguration day Senator Pat 
McCarren of Nevada, eschewed the 
festivities and stuck close to his 
phone. He was too worried to enjoy 
a parade. That afternoon Ely ranch. 
ers George Swallow and C. E. Horton 
called. Something would have to be 
done about stranded stock in Ne- 
vada and Utah, they said. 


“Would an airlift be practicable?” 
Senator McCarren asked. The ranch- 
ers said they didn’t know but thought 
it was worth a try. That evening the 
senator conferred with the President 
while the latter was getting ready to 
attend the Inaugural Ball. Later he 
called Lieutenant General Lauris 
Norstad, deputy chief of operations 
for the Air Force. The general called 
Fourth Air Force Headquarters in 
San Francisco and sixteen C-82 flying 
boxcars were pressed into service. 
Thus was originated the greatest 
bombing operation since the war— 
the bombs being 100-pound bales of 
hay and alfalfa for starving stock. 

By January 23 the situation had 
worsened and the President wrote 
Federal Works Agency’s Major Gen- 
eral Philip B. Fleming requesting 
that he coordinate a “disaster of 
national proportions.” General Flem- 
ing, acting as the nation’s No. 1 trou- 
ble shooter for the twenty-first time, 
received the letter late in the after- 
noon and moved with characteristic 
dispatch to obtain priorities on rail- 
road movements for snow removal 
equipment and feed for stock. 

At a conference of ace trouble 
shooters the next morning (depart- 
ments represented included the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, Interior and 
Agriculture departments, Council of 
State Governments, the Public Health 





Conservation TODAY... 


Forests TOMORROW 





Fire prevention, selective logging and reforestation are of 
major importance for the future of America’s timber resources. 
In its vast logging and milling operations, W. T. Smith 
Lumber Co. utilizes all methods of conservation to help pro- 
vide the nation with a constant supply of lumber at its finest. 


W. T. SMITH_LUMBER CO. 
CHAP 





Service, Red Cross and the Federal 
Works Agency), it was agreed that 
stock relief was the most pressing im- 
mediate problem. Suggested use of 
flame throwers and high explosives as 
an ideal means of breaking through 
to isolated herds was politely shelved. 
Also discarded was the suggestion of 
a Pittsburgh inventor to drop old 
motor oil in the vicinity of the herds 
of cattle and sheep and set it afire. 
The chilled stock “would follow the 
warmth of the fire, the snow would 
be melted and forage uncovered,” he 
said. The holes in the snow would 
also provide shelter from the wind. 

With all manner of interesting sug- 
gestions to consider, the coordinators 
voted in favor of bulldozers, cats, ro- 
tary snowplows and weasels as the 
most likely bet for licking the prob- 
lem. As a result, consignments of this 
type of equipment were soon rolling 
toward the plains country from as far 
east as St. Louis and as far west as 
San Francisco. With the Red Cross 
already providing yeoman service in 
rescuing and providing for stranded 
humans, and the Air Force ready to 
expand its grublift operations, hope 
was expressed that combined forces 
could soon strike a powerful blow to- 
ward the liberation of all buried 
areas. 

Another key problem was that of 
concentrating stock feed at strategic 
points for delivery by motor convoy 
and plane. With the price of baled 
hay skyrocketed from $30 to $60 a 
ton the government declined to buy 
feed outright for ranchers. Rather, 
it started farflung rail movements of 
feed from Canada and the eastern 
states. 

With this first meeting in Wash- 
ington, what had been a piecemeal 
battle now began to take on an inte- 
grated over-all pattern. Fifth Army 
activated its standing disaster-aid 
plan for western states and General 
Lewis Pick, of Ledo Road engineer- 
ing fame, established headquarters at 
Omaha and tackled the job of clear- 
ing secondary roads in Nebraska. 
South Dakota, eastern Wyoming and 
later in North Dakota. At the height 
of the fight, Pick’s force of 4,000 
men had 673 bulldozers, 123 graders 
and 116 weasels in Nebraska alone. 
And by February 22 this hard-hitting 
task force had liberated 74,418 peo- 
ple, reached 1,387,239 snowbound 
cattle, 338,000 other animals and 
opened 33,168 miles of road. 

The Bureau of Land Management 
was conducting snow-removal opera- 
tions in Utah, Nevada, northern Ari- 
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zona, northwestern Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Idaho and three counties in 
western Oregon. Equipment from the 
Forest Service, National Park Service 
and other agencies augmented the ef- 
fort. The bureau spent a total of 
$1.200,000 in the drive and estab- 


lished emergency headquarters at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and Billings, 


Montana. These units cleared an esti- 
mated 10,000 miles of roads and 
trails—some of it two and three 
times. 

By all odds, the big dozers, rotary 
snowplows and cats proved the most 
effective in coping with the snow- 
removal problem — and what was 
known as the “convoy system” liber- 
ated the most snow-locked land. This 
consisted of a fleet of twenty or more 
supply-laden trucks creeping bumper 
to bumper behind a working dozer 
or cat. Since convoys were out for 
days at a time, bulldozers generally 
were followed by their own fuel truck 
and a trailer for operators, who 
worked in shifts. These convoys fol- 
lowed existing roads when possible; 
when not they set off across country 
on a compass bearing. One indica- 
tion of the intensity of the storms is 
that snow frequently started to drift 
in around the fifth truck in such pro- 
cessions. 

With the bulk of his “troops” com- 
mitted to the fight, General Fleming 
expedited matters by prompt conver- 
sion of federal funds appropriated for 
the emergency into liquid cash for 
the rental of equipment. In all, $1,- 
500,000 were provided from the Pres- 
ident’s Emergency Relief Fund. The 
President and the Secretary of De- 
fense further expedited what was be- 
coming a complicated state problem 
when it gave the Army authority to 
take over contract equipment already 
in use and for which the states had 
no money to pay. The Army’s bill 
has not been submitted as yet but in 
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Nebraska alone it will be at least a 
million. 

While there has been considerable 
discussion pro and con regarding the 
relative merits of the airlift as a prac- 
tical effort for saving livestock, there 
was never any question regarding the 
effectiveness of the air arms in de- 
livering their loads of hay and con- 
centrates, foods and supplies, and in 
liaison work. The Air Forces’ 
twenty-four-day lift to Nevada ranch- 
ers delivered 1,879 tons of cattle feed. 
regular food rations, medical supplies 
and emergency medical equipment. 
In all, approximately 115 USAF air- 
craft were active in Arizona, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Utah, Nebraska and North 
and South Dakota. Planes of the 
Navy, Air National Guard and the 
Civil Air Patrol also took part in the 
relief flights. 

When a diphtheria epidemic was 
believed to be threatening the Navajo 
Indian Reservation, 1000 blankets, 
150 cots, fuel oil, medical supplies 
and 206 blood plasma units were de- 
livered by air. Food packages weigh- 
ing 101 pounds were dropped by both 
service and Red Cross planes to iso- 
lated families. 

When her food package fell in an 
immense snow drift, Mrs. Mary Em- 
erson, of Ouray County, Utah, didn’t 
know quite how to proceed. Ten-year- 
old Willie, the eldest of three hungry 
children stranded with their mother, 
offered to go after it. To play it safe, 
Mrs. Emerson attached a clothes line 
to his belt so as to reel him out of 
the drift. Willie plowed in and, after 
a brief interval of suspense, his moth- 
er gave the line a tug. Out came 
Willie to announce that the package 
was “hooked.” Together, the family 
reeled it in. 

As regards the haydrops to live- 
stock, there were those who said the 
hay killed large numbers of cattle be- 
cause no one was on hand to stop 
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BLACK LEAF 40 kills most nie’ 
sucking insects attacking by fumes 
about 70 common trees 
and shrubs. Free Booklet on 
shade tree spraying shows 
dosage of BLACK LEAF 40 
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KNOW YOUR 
NATIONAL PARKS 


azine, a booklet of 


poster stamps and the pamphlet ‘National Primeval 
Park Standards’’ published by the National Parks Asso- 
ciation. All free to new members—send $3 for annual 
membership; $10 for sustaining, or $100 for life. 
Fownded 1919, the Association is the foremost inde- 
pendeat, non-profit organization guarding our national 
parks and other nature reservations from the commer- 
cial despoilment now threatening them. 
NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 
1214 16th Street, N. W., Box F 


Send 25¢ in stamps 
or coin for a copy of 
the beautifully illus- 
trated quarterly Na- 








Washington 6, D. C. 





ALL-METAL PERMANENT non-rust- 
ing, ae eee ,markers and tags 








for every 
No expensive tools or machines re- 
quired for PERMANENTLY applying any date desired 
Write for Folders. 
MIDWEST METAL SPECIALTIES 
543 8S. LaSalle St. Aurora, Ill., U.8.A. 











HALE pn tna FORESTER’S WORKHORSE! 





The Portable Hale FZZ Fire Pumping Unit shown in action above 
will pump, from draft, up to 60 GPM at 90 Ibs. Its companion 
type, the HPZZ, will do 15 GPM up to 200 Ibs. 


HAL FIRE PUMP COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 





Write for literature to- 
day; let us know if you 
want a demonstration! 
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A WILDERNESS VACATION 


Away from crowded highways and resorts, riding remote 
trails, fishing in white water, exploring the last strongholds of 
nature on horse or by canoe—these are the wilderness vacation 
opportunities offered by The American Forestry Association ~ 
Trail Riders of the Wilderness. The fifteen expeditions for 
1949 include two canoe trips in the Quetico-Superior wilder- 
ness. Dates to fit your vacationschedule are: 


June 14-25—Great Smokies Wilderness, North Carolina and Tennessee 
—$180 

July 1-10—Quetico-Superior Wilderness, Minnesota and Ontario—$165 
July 5-16—Flathead-Sun River Wilderness, Montana—$172 

July 12-21—Quetico-Superior Wilderness, Minnesota and Ontario—$165 
July 16-27—Flathead-Sun River Wilderness, Montana—$172 

July 26-August 5—Sawtocoth Wilderness, Idaho—$179 

August 3-15—Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness, Colorado—$178 
August 9-19—Sawtooth Wilderness, Idaho—$179 

August 15-27—Cascade Crest Wilderness, Washington—$188 

August 18-30—Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness, Colorado—$178 
August 20-September 1—Olympic Wilderness, Washington—$184 
August 29-September 9—Inyo-Kings Wilderness, California—$162 
August 29-September 11—Pecos Wilderness, New Mexice—$212 

August 29-September 10—Cascade Crest Wilderness, Washington—$188 


September 6-17—Great Smokies Wilderness, North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee—$1 


Write or wire for detailed information and reservations 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








them from gorging. Other ranchers 
reported the drops were not always 
accurate and that sheep in particular 
had difficulty in reaching the sup- 
plies. These criticisms are of interest 
—but the fact remains that much ma- 
rooned stock undoubtedly would have 
perished had it not been for the grub- 


lift. 

While the big effort was being 
made in the West, another type of 
relief operation was shaping up in 
Washington. This was in the form of 
a legislative program to aid stricken 
ranchers and farmers unable to ob- 
tain loans from banks due to insuff- 
cient collateral. Western senators and 
representatives presented bills to cov- 
er the problem, but as of March 10 
it seemed certain that proposed relief 
measures would boil down to what 
might be termed short-range and 
long-range plans. 

The short-range plan was proposed 
by Senator O’Mahoney and would ap- 
propriate $4,000,000 of $6,000,000 
left over from the Columbia River 
flood damage appropriation of 1948 
for immediate use. The money would 
be made available through county 
offices of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. This proposal seems almost 
certain of approval as it has been 
presented as an amendment to the 
First Emergency Efficiency Appropri- 
ation Bill approved by President Tru- 
man in his budget. 

The long-range measure, also pro- 
posed by Senator O’Mahoney, would 
transfer a $45,000,000 revolving 
fund of the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The bill, Senate File 
913, introduced February 10, would 
empower the Secretary to make loans 
to farmers and stockmen in any area 
where disaster has created a need for 
agricultural credits. Loans would be 
at three percent interest. 

This bill followed the same general 
pattern of one introduced, by Con- 
gressman Walter Granger, of Utah, 
who proposed, however, that the 
RACC actually administer the loans. 
But since the RACC is now in the 
process of liquidation it was decided 
in committee, for the sake of expedi- 
ency, to adopt the O'Mahoney mea- 
sure. 

Both measures should go a long 
way in helping hard-pressed stockmen 
and ranchers over the hump—espe- 
cially small operators. The pressing 
need is now. Lost stock undoubtedly 
should be replaced and, despite the 
fact that feed is costing almost as 
much as stock is worth in many cases, 
the animals nevertheless must be fed. 
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Conservation and the Hoover Report 
(From page 13) 


entific, economic and social research 
activities be brought “into a Research 
Service, and divided into appropriate 
bureaus, i.e., crops, forest and range, 
animals, structures and machines, soil 
and water, human nutrition and home 
economics, marketing and utilization 
and agricultural economics,” with the 
understanding that management and 
operational research should be con- 
ducted by the respective services. 

The commission further recom- 
mended that “In the future, new fed- 
eral agricultural research stations 
should generally be established only 
where existing joint federal-state fa- 
cilities cannot be 


ture as recommended by the commis- 
sion, all educational activities would 
be integrated and coordinated in the 
Extension Service. The object is to 
channel educational work, demon- 
strations, and methods of teaching 
through this agency. Obviously, how- 
ever, the Forest Service or its succes- 
sor would have authority to publish 
information about its program and 
the basic facts concerning them. It 
would also be free to meet special sit- 
uations such as arise from the forest 
fire prevention and protection pro- 

grams. 
Under the overall administration of 
the Agricultural 





developed to fill 
the need.” 

The task force 
on agriculture de- 
viated slightly 
from its basic log- 


forest education 
and demonstration 
practices by recog- 
nizing a distinc- 
tion between work 
with small wood- 
land owners and 





Do You Own A Mimosa? 


Mimosa, the small tree with the 
fern-like leaves 
fragrant flowers, has been hit by 
Te a wilt fungus. 
ic in the field of 1935, mimosa wilt has now 
spread to six southern states. 
However, forest pathologists have 
established the existence of wilt- 
resistant strains of mimosa. Test 
plantings are being made. And 
resistant stock will be available 
to nurserymen next year. 


First noted in 


Resources Conser- 
vation Service 
there would also be 
the Soil and Water 
Conservation Serv- 
ice. As successor 
of the present Soil 
Conservation Serv- 
ice this agency 
would be responsi- 
ble for federal pro- 
grams designed to 
encourage adop- 
tion of practices 


and_ colorful, 








the larger indus- 

trial forest holders. The approach 
to the 4,500,000 small woodland own- 
ers admittedly requires different tech- 
niques than does the approach to the 
5,000 large timberland owners. Ac- 
cordingly, it recommended that edu- 
cational and demonstration work di- 


rected to farm woodland owners con- * 


tinue to be a function of the Exten- 
sion Service, but the Forest Service 
pattern of cooperation with state for- 
estry agencies would he _ retained. 
In doing so, a clear distinction is 
made between the educational and 
demonstration responsibilities, long 
accepted as the field of the Extension 
Service, from individual and person- 
al services. In this case personal serv- 
ices to woodland owners and larger 
forest properties are singled out as a 
field of responsibility for state off- 
cials. The principle under which such 
service work would be performed can 


perhaps best be described in a para- 


phrase of the commission’s tenth rec- 
ommendation: Assistance to owners 
of forest land which is clearly for the 
benefit and protection of the general 
public should be a public expense. In 
contrast, services or assistance which 
are primarily for the benefit and pro- 
tection of the forest owners should be 
paid for by the forest owner. 
Following the functional organiza- 
tion of the Department of Agricul- 


that will conserve 
and rebuild the soil on state and 
privately-owned lands. The public 
domain would be only an indirect re- 
sponsibility. 

The new bureau would administer 
agricultural conservation payments. 
It would see that the results of re- 
search are available through the Ex- 
tension Service to the soil-conserva- 
tion districts. It would also act for 
the Secretary in making investiga- 
tions and in determining the agricul- 
tural feasibitity of proposed reclama- 
tion projects. Water resources sur- 
veys and development plans for up- 
stream flood control programs would 
be a function of the Soil and Water 
Conservation Service, but their plan- 
ning and execution on public lands 
could often be best done in coopera- 
tion with the Forest and Range Serv- 
ice. Cooperation may also be neces- 
sary with other federal and _ state 
agencies. For prompt decision on 
questions involving the interests of 
other departments of government, the 
task force recommended creation of 
an interdepartmental committee in 
the Office of the President for their 
review and decision. 

The centering in one administra- 
tive service of soil and water conser- 
vation with the administration of for- 
ests and range is believed by the agri- 
culture task force to assure the wise 
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Let Northern Pacific Take You 
to “End of Steel” 


Win American Forestry As- 
sociation, the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way pioneered with the Trail Riders, 
and our railway continues its active 
interest. 


May we a3 you to the “Jumping 
Off Places”? We'll transport you in 
the lap of luxury by train, to the 
places where your horses or canoes 
await, ready to explore wilderness 
trails. 


FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER 
WILDERNESS OF MONTANA 
For the No. 1 Trail Riders Trips, 

from Missoula, Montana, July 5 and 
July 16, reserve space with our party 
on the new Streamlined North Coast 
Limited. 

CASCADE CREST WILDERNESS 
of the Snoqualmie and Columbia 
National Forests of Washington, from 
Yakima August 15 and August 29. 
Reserve space in our party on the 
new Streamlined North Coast 
Limited. 

OLYMPIC PENINSULA 
EXPEDITION 

from Seattle and Olympia, Washing- 


ton, August 20. Join our party on 
the North Coast Limited. 


MINNESOTA-ONTARIO 


Canoe expeditions into Superior Na- 
tional Forest and Canadian Quetico 
Provincial Park, July 1 and July 12. 
Join our N. P. Parties by rail. 


—_——o—— 


For your railroad information and 
reservations, please address: 


E. K. KREMER 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
500 Shoreham Bldg., Wash. 5, D.C. 
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CRESTMONT INN 


For a vacation filled with fun, bring the family to this hos- 


pitable inn high in the scenic Alleghenies. Sparkling lake- 
cooled air. Enjoy happy days on rolling fairways. Ride or 
hike over inviting pine-scented paths. Play tennis on cham- 
pionship courts — or, if you prefer, loll in sunny content- 
ment on wide lawns or beaches that rim the lovely Lake of 


Eagles. 
OPENS JUNE 15 


At Crestmont the “gracious way of life” is a tradition. Un- 
excelled food and courteous service . . . congenial, conserva- 
tive people like your friends at home . . . and most important 
—peacefulness that invites rest and relaxation. No mos- 
quitoes. Playground with kindergartner. 

Write for folder. 


The CRESTMONT 


Eagles Mere, Pa. 
W. T. DICKERSON, President 














LIGHT THE WAY TO FIRE PREVENTION 


DISTRIBUTE OUR COLORFUL FOREST FIRE PREVENTION 
BOOK MATCHES 


Help an urgent patriotic drive and at the same time increase your 
own prestige. Distribute our colorful Book Matches, with your 
own imprint added. Hundreds of individuals and organizations 
have purchased them. 

Ideal for all companies, associations and individuals who desire 


to promote a forceful message in the interest of Forest Fire Pre- 
vention. 


$20 Per Case (2500 books); 4 Cases, $65; 3 Cases, $50; 2 Cases, $37.50 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

919 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Date 
Please enter our order for cases of Forest Fire Prevention bookmatches with 

( Check enclosed. (J Bill us. [] Send samples. 


4 cases (or more) transportation prepaid: less than 4 cases transportation collect. 


IMPRINT — ~ 


our personal imprint as shown below. 


SHOULD | 

READ 
(PLEASE PRINT) — 
SHIP TO 


Name . 


I sa hiciemiilccamsistioinss Suatne ; City , State 








use of the nation’s soil, water, timber 
and range resources. It will conform 
with principles of good organization 
by reducing the number of officials 
directly responsible to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

(Editor's Note: Principal recom- 
mendations of the task force on nat- 
ural resources, which Mr. Colling- 
wood states differed with the conclu- 
sions of the task force on agriculture. 
and with final proposals of the Hoov- 
er Commission, are as follows: 

Establishment of a consolidated 
Water Development Service, to ad- 
minister the present functions of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the river de- 
velopment functions of the Corps of 
Engineers, the power marketing func- 
tions of the Bonneville and South- 
western Power Administrations and 
the Division of Power in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, certain river-de- 
velopment functions now adminis- 
tered by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and certain functions of the De- 
partment of State relating to interna- 
tional boundary streams. 

Retention of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in its present form, but the 
establishment of additional valley au- 
thorities is opposed. 

Establishment of a consolidated 
Forest and Range Service, based up- 
on the present Forest Service and fur- 
thering its general policies, but in- 
cluding the forest and range manage- 
ment functions of the Bureau of Land 
Management and research functions 
of the Agriculture Department relat- 
ing to forest insects and diseases. 

Regional decentralization of the 
Water Development Service and the 
Forest and Range Service, by river 
basins where practicable, to facili- 
tate “grass roots” decisions, interser- 
vice cooperation and local participa- 
tion in planning. 

Division of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service into two units, a Fisheries 
Service and a Wildlife Service. 

Establishment in the Executive Of- 
fice of the President of a Board of 
Coordination and Review to the end 
that only economically feasible proj- 
ects shall be instituted by the resource 
agencies and especially by the Water 
Development Service. 

Reestablishment of the General 
Land Office as a record-keeping and 
title-holding agency for public lands. 

The union into a Department of 
Natural Resources of the Water De- 
velopment Service, the Forest and 
Range Service, the Geological Sur- 
vey, the Bureau of Mines, the Nation- 
al Park Service, the Fisheries Service. 
the Wildlife Service, and the General 
Land Office. The Department of the 


Interior would cease to exist. 
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State by state solution of forestry 
problems has been one of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association’s theme 
songs in recent years. And from 
events reported by AFA members and 
in other programs in which the AFA 
staff has been active, it looks as if a 
lot of progress is being made. 

In Oregon, Governor Douglas Mc- 
Kay has called various conservation 
divisions together in what he indi- 
cated would be an advisory board 
“with responsibility to take initial 
steps to coordinate their individual 
programs, without sacrificing their 
individual administrations.” 

And in Mississippi, Governor Field- 
ing Wright served an ultimatum to 
forest owners and industry to con- 
serve their timber resources on a vol- 
untary basis or be faced by strict 
state regulation. As an outcome, a 
five-man committee was appointed 
from each of three divisions in the 
state to develop a definite timber con- 
servation program for all owners and 
industry on a voluntary basis—and in 
such a manner as to produce results. 


The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, through its natural resources 
department, is also working toward 
bringing businessmen closer to con- 
servation. The plan originated with 
W. S. Rosecrans while he was presi- 
dent of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, and as finally developed at a 
recent conference in New Orleans will 
operate in two steps—(1) state by 
state meetings with business leaders 
and conservationists to air forestry 
problems and what’s being done 
about them, and (2) follow-up activi- 
ties by local chambers to push fores- 
try. The plan is not one of duplica- 
tion, but to tie in with programs of 
existing organizations and agencies. 

Harris Collingwood, former AFA 
forester, will head up the project for 
the chamber. Along with the Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries, Inc., 
the AFA, in on the original planning, 
will continue its cooperation as the 
program develops. AFA members 
will be asked to participate in each 
State. 


In Philadelphia in March, many 
AFA members attended the meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation to help initiate a statewide 
forest fire prevention program. Lloyd 
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Partain, AFA director, and A. G. 
Hall, AFA forester, were speakers on 
the program. With energetic Sam 
Custer serving as executive secretary, 
AFA members are glad to see the 
gathering momentum of the Quaker 
State organization. 

E. L. Kurth, AFA director from 
Texas, has sent us a long-range pro- 
gram of action recently developed by 
the Texas Forestry Association which 
will put plenty of power and punch 
into that organization’s drive for bet- 
ter forestry. 


Beginning soon, the content of 
American Forests will swing more to- 
ward broad land use, on a worldwide 
basis. This is in line with recommen- 
dations made by the Editorial Advis- 
ory Board created last October to 
outline definite proposals for the 
magazine’s expansion and improve- 
ment. Members of this board were 
published in the March issue. 

Among the articles now being pro- 
cessed for publication under this new 
policy are The Cradle of Rivers, by 
Bernard Frank and Anthony Netboy, 
a graphic and comprehensive picture 
of a watershed; Where Will We Get 
Our Seed?, by John B. Woods, a real- 
istic appraisal of one of the major 
problems in worldwide tree planting; 
Soil Conservation District, by Nort 
Baser, a vivid and intimate look at 
this pattern of achieving better land 
use; and Trusteeship of the Land,” 
by Kent Leavitt, a moving and frank 
analysis of man’s responsibility to 
the land which sustains him. 

In preparation are articles dealing 
with resource conditions in Alaska, 
in Greece, Sweden, Venezuela, Aus- 
tralia and other lands around the 
globe; articles dealing with the pulp 
and paper industry, with wildlife 
refuges, with wilderness areas and na- 
tional parks, with industrial forestry, 
with our tropical forests, with insects 
and disease, with all the various 
forms of outdoor recreation, at home 
and abroad. 


Hats off to the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute for its very successful 
conference at Washington this month. 
There were plenty of topics to suit 
the varied tastes of conservationists. 

On the program were AFA direc- 
tor Kent Leavitt and honorary vice- 
presidents Charles F. Brannon, Sec- 


retary of Agriculture, Congressman 
Clifford R. Hope, Stanley Fontanna 
and William Vogt. 

William Voigt, Jr., of the Izaak 
Walton League, drew a lot of praise 
for his punchy talk on the public land 
situation. 

The American Forestry Association 
was host to the President’s Quetico- 
Superior Committee at which was 
shown the new sound color movie 
“Wilderness Canoe Country.” AFA 
with forty other organizations has 
been a part of the movement to pre- 
serve this wilderness area in northern 
Minnesota. 


Bouquets to R. S. Kellogg of the 
Newsprint Service Bureau, who in 
February was an AFA member of 
forty-eight years’ standing. He cele- 
brated the occasion by presenting our 
library with a copy of his new book 
Newsprint Paper in North America. 

Twenty-third patron member of 
AFA to be greeted is Miss Julia M. 
Neppert of San Francisco, California, 
who has dedicated a large part of her 
life work to school teaching. 

New life members to be welcomed 
to AFA this year include: Mrs. Hiram 
C. Bloomingdale of Florida; Mrs. 
Alma Thomas of Texas; Carl M. 
Smith and Cam Buck Comer of North 
Carolina; Horace C. Jenkins and 
Alice McMurtrie Biddle of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs. W. G. Reynolds of Dela- 
ware; Dudley Pickman Rogers of 
Massachusetts; Paul Mellon of Vir- 
ginia; Lulu Evelyn Kilpatrick of 
Missouri, and Bertha H. Mengedoht 
of Nebraska. 





WILLIAM VOGT, honorary vice-presi- 
dent, addressed Wildlife Conference 
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EDITORIAL 


A National Resource Corporation 


A proposal which promises to usher in a season of cross- 
fire discussion among people concerned with problems of 
natural resource conservation is contained in a booklet, Our 
Conservation Job—A New Way to Obtain Soil and Range. 
Forest, Fuel and Energy Conservation, issued in March by 
the Public Affairs Institute of Washington, D. C. Its author 
is Stephen Raushenbush, consulting economist attached to 
the institute’s staff. His background in the field of public 
affairs includes service as a state industrial director of Penn- 
sylvania during the governorship of Gifford Pinchot, and 
eight years as resource economist in the office of former Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold Ickes. 

In sixty-two pages, the booklet undertakes to point up re- 
source problems across the board but its challenging pro- 
posal relates to more speedy solution of those in the fields of 
forest and soil conservation. In a breakdown of costs, it 
estimates expenditures called for to bring the nation’s crop 
lands up to maximum productivity at $11,000,000,000; for- 
est lands, $5,000,000,000 and rangelands $250,000,000—a 
total of better than $16,000,000,000. Declaring the present 
governmental system of financing conservation investments 
out of current federal and state appropriations is wholly in- 
adequate, considering the magnitude and emergency of 
work needing to be done, a short cut to hurry-up accom- 
plishment is proposed through the establishment of a federal 
credit agency to be known as the National Resources Cor- 
poration. 

The corporation (NRC) would be authorized to issue and 
sell bonds bearing a minimum interest rate of three percent 
and a maximum of five and a half percent. They would be 
guaranteed as to principal and minimum interest by the U. 
S. Treasury. Bonds outstanding at any one time could not 
exceed $13,000,000,000. The corporation would be further 
empowered to make loans to borrowers for forest conserva- 
tion projects at two and a half percent and for soil conserva- 
tion projects at three and a half percent. Projects would be 
certified in advance as “clearly and indisputably sound as 
an investment” by the U. S. Forest Service, the Soil Con- 
servation Service or similar federal agencies, and they would 
have to be approved by local groups of resource interests or 
state agencies. Loans would include the cost of “expert” 
services supplied by federal and state agencies in making 
project examinations, certifications and subsequent inspec- 
tions of the borrower’s conservation work. Federal agencies 
would be responsible for the soundness of loans. 

Bonds issued by NRC would be for from twenty to sixty 
years. Loans made to borrowers would permit variable 
periods of deferment in the payment of principal and inter- 
est. Borrowers would be required to compensate tenants 
for capital improvements the tenants make to the land. An- 
other unique feature is the requirement that in addition to 
the repayment of principal and interest, borrowers would 
agree to divide any increases or “windfalls,” as they are 
called, resulting from higher prices received for products 
from project lands with bond holders in the ratio of sixty 
percent to the borrower and forty percent to the bond holder. 

Under the corporation’s loan authority, federal and state 
agencies engaged in conservation work would qualify as 
borrowers the same as those concerned with private land 
protection and improvement. States could obtain loans for 
certified state, regional and county projects; the federal for- 
est service would be eligible for loans for national forest 
improvements such as tree planting, reseeding ranges, ex- 
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pansion of forest areas, the building of access roads to now 


inaccessible commercial timber. In respect to federal agen- 
cies, the transaction would appear to be a case of the gov- 
ernment paying three percent for money which it turns 
around and loans to itself at two and a half percent. Pre- 
sumably the authors of the plan anticipate that “windfalls” 
from the use of its own money will more than make up the 
difference. cover the cost of administration and cover the 
interest due bond holders. 

The reader of this imaginative document will not be in- 
clined to dispute the institute’s contention that conservation 
progress is shackled by the magnitude of the job ahead and 
the costs involved, or that the current annual appropriation 
process is not adequately adjusted to the long-range task. 
Its approach to accelerating action, however, is based on the 
theory that ready access to credit will open the flood gates 
to conservation progress. This, in our judgment, is an un- 
realistic and misplaced assumption and one that makes the 
establishment of a new federal credit agency in the loose 
and involved framework of that proposed an exceedingly 
high-risk use of public money. 

The idea of providing more ready credit facilities is not 
new in the forest field. For a good many years it has been 
recognized and supported as one of many desirable aids, 
but experience and study on the ground has not shown that 
inadequate credit facilities has been a major deterrent to con- 
servation practice. 

Establishment of an independent corporation to sell bonds 
in the open market at rates competing with regular Treasury 
financing seems an unnecessary and costly way to supple- 
ment present credit needed for conservation undertakings. If 
the purpose is to lighten the appropriation responsibility of 
federal and state legislatures for conservation of natural re- 
sources, a simpler and more economical procedure would 
seem to be to authorize existing agencies such as the Farm 
Credit Administration or the Federal Land Banks to work 
out and extend a type of credit fitted to forest and land con- 
servation projects. 

Forest conservation is most lacking on the large area of 
lands embraced in farm woodlands and small ownerships. 
Experience indicates that the most effective means of bring- 
ing about improved practices among these owners is on-the- 
ground instructions and demonstrations in woodland man- 
agement by trained foresters. Without this preliminary 
work, we do not think that loan inducements such as of- 
fered by the proposed NRC would be other than a minor 
stimulant to conservation practice. 

The administration and cost of the proposed National 
Resource Corporation in all its ramifications is not discussed 
in the institute’s booklet. Placing responsibility on other 
federal agencies for examination and appraisal, for check- 
ing on the borrowers’ work to assure success of the invest- 
ments, for determining what are and what are not “wind- 
falls” by virtue of increases in market prices poses a be- 
wildering problem of administration and costs that the in- 
stitute seems not to have taken into account. 

We cannot believe that the proposal will receive very wide 
support. Perhaps the institute does not expect it to, but is 
putting it forward as a challenge to bolder action in the re- 
source field. The organization is a newcomer in this field. 
Sponsored by a group of citizens, many of whom are nation- 
ally known for their New Deal liberalism, the institute prom- 
ises to be an active addition, as evidenced by the fact that 
it has issued a call for a National Emergency Conservation 
Conference to be held in the Department of Interior audi- 
torium in Washington, May 12, 13 and 14. The proposed 
National Resource Corporation is listed as one of the sub- 
jects for discussion at this conference. If attended by many 
grass-root conservationists it should be a lively occasion. 
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Motciwla 2-way radio keeps trucks loaded, speeds breakdown 


repairs and road maintenance, gives you main office control, fights fires 
and calls for fast aid in case of accidents. 


Get more logs—put Motorola FM 2- 
way radio to work for you! No more 
wasteful waiting of trucks at “loaders” 
not ready to load! No more serious 
delays in accident cases! Motorola 
radio communications speeds road and 
equipment repairs—keeps you in di- 
rect, instant touch with your whole 
operation FROM THE MAIN 
OFFICE! An early alarm, sounded 
over your Motorola 2-way radio 


system, may prevent a brush fire from 
becoming a forest fire. Fire-fighting 
control of any size blaze can be direct 
from 2-way radio equipped planes or 
mobile ground units. 

The logging industry recognizés the 
inspired engineering and quality 
craftsmanship of Motorola 2-way radio 
equipment — products of the largest 
2-way FM mobile radio laboratory in 
the world! 


Motereta -world leader in 2-way 


mobile radio communications 


FIND OUT HOW MOTOROLA FM 2-WAY RADIO, THE WORLD'S 
FINEST, CAN INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY OF YOUR OPERATION 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Motorola Jnc. 


COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 

4545 W. Augusta Boulevard, Dept. A.F. April 

Chicago 51, Illinois 

Please mail me a FREE copy of the descriptive booklet on 
Motorola 2-way radio in logging operations. 
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